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AN UNWARRANTED BURDEN 


& 


Capital Invested 
1909 


$5.55 0525941 
119) 95546683/ 


Net Value of 
voducrion: 
190. 


$223709647 
_ 1919 $501842678 
SO MEE B17 796,763 


1919 /449987/4 
Fratio of Taxes 


To Net Income 
/919 28.9% 


Twenty thousand producing mining enterprises are taxed 28.9 per 
cent. of their net earnings. Mining taxes have increased 710.7 per 
cent. since 1909. The mining industry is forced to absorb excessive 
costs imposed by the government by making drastic cuts in expendi- 
tures which are vitally necessary to maintain future production and 
development of mineral resources. 
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MEMBERS CONFERENCE ROOM 


Division of Mineral Tariffs 
Bureau of Mining Economics 
Information Service Division 
Proper Contact Government 
Standardization Division 
Departments OF 
Precious & Rare Metals Division 
Legal Division 
. The Mining Congress Journal 
Library 
| Stenographic Service Hotel Reservations > 


he American Mining Congress 


Viuansey Bui 


Washington, D. C. 


Admission Fee . . . $15.00 | Organized, 1898 


Annual Dues... . 10.00 | | 24 Years of Service 
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The 
two-fisted 


Turbro 


TWO-FISTED miner wants 
a two-fisted drill for heavy 
drifting and that’s exactly 

what the Waugh Turbro is. 


THE steel rotation and hammer action are independently controlled and 
operated, so that the speed of one may be greater or less than that of the 
other according to the drill-runner’s will. Just as the two-fisted single- 
jacker turns his steel with one hand and strikes his blow with the other, 
so the two-fisted Turbro whirls the steel around with its turbine motor 
while striking the blow with its separately controlled and powerful hammer. 


ASK a two-fisted Turbro operator about stuck steels and he’ll tell you 
there’s no such thing. 


FREEDOM from the stuck steel nuisance is only one of many reasons 
why the Turbro always turns the trick in heavy drifting. Drop us a line 
for a Turbro bulletin. 


Denver, Colorado 


San Francisco Los Angeles Joplin Lima New York Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Johannesburg 
El Paso Dalath Salt Lake City Butte Birmingham Mexico City 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 


Sole Agents in Canada 


Toronto, Ont. Cobalt, Ont. Nelson, B. C. Vancouver, B. C. 


K-28 
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Dec. 20th, 19216 


anericaD cyanamid 
B11 Fifth 
ed York Citye 


Gentlemen: 


us proposal on Aero Brand cyanide for 1922 
aavise that we accept your quotation and would 
that reguler contract be prepared 
for our signature. 


our resul using “ere Brand cyanide, 
eleven months of this year 


nave bee 
in the mil} for the first 9) 


lower 
ex.tractione 


Yours very truly. 


AMERICAN 


neferring to your letter of 26th, making 
, this is to 


You will be interested. no doubt, in learnt) 


CYANIDE 


New Mexico, 


Subject: 1922 contrect- 


request 


nd forwarded tO us 


511 Fifth Ave. CYANAMID COMPANY 


New York 


| 

Ins, that 

irst 

actory- 

The even months 

of this yor n.s been 90 with 8€.65 
per cont for the period in 1920. velieve that 

the bettr ey traction wat gue tainly the introduction 

of the Crowe yacuum Iquipment in the Jatter part of 1920, 

but it is evident that the a. wo have beon 

using has nad no bad effec 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 


PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


. 
G 


—— of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


‘“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 
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STEEL & TUBE CO. OX AMERICA 
MINE 
IRONWOOD, MicH. 


Another Large User of 
Goodman Locomotives 


Is shown by the above views in the 


Largest Underground Iron Mine in the World 


The Goodman Metal Mine Locomotive: 
FIRST :—Proved its peculiar suitability for tramming service. 


SECOND :—Became known throughout the Michigan and Minne- 
sota Iron and Copper country. 


THIRD :—Is standard equipment for old users, and is being 
adopted by others to whom its reputation has spread. 


They like the Locomotive. 


They like the service which follows it. 
(5) 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


Electric built in any size Steam up to 1000 H.P. 


E_ build mine hoists in 
types and sizes to meet 
every requirement of mine 
service. 
ECONOMY IS THE KEYNOTE 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
LIDGERWOOD HOISTS. 


The design, material and work- 
manship are the best obtain- 
able. The result is a smooth 
running, well balanced hoist, 
with internal friction reduced 
to a minimum, giving the 
greatest rope pull for the 
power expended. 


This is True Economy 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Seattle London, England 


electrical,-rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
WIRE organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 
concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 


auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 
for manufacturing. 


| Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


j 
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Save Power 


ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORSE CHAIN CO 


Morse Engineering Service BENEFIT BY MORSE SERVICE AS OTHERS DO Assistance Without Obligation 
Address Nearest Office MONTREAL 


Eliminate Transmission Waste 


Write Today for Booklet 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
ey SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“MORSE IS THE GUARANTEE ALWAYS BEHIND THE EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY AND SERVICE” 


ITHACA, N.Y. 


Insure Profit 


TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


9 \ 
MORSE DRIVES 
| 
600 H.P 
iC) | £7 7 aaa 
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The DU PONT Company 


announces a new explosive 


N their laboratories and in the field, Du Pont chemi- 
cal engineers are always striving to make Du Pont ] 


explosives more efficient and more economical for your 


needs. The latest result of their efforts is this new 
dynamite—Dumorite—an explosive which has approxi- 
mately the strength of 40% dynamite and is considerably 
more economical. This particular manifestation of 
Du Pont Explosives Service will save thousands of 
dollars to users of explosives everywhere. 


| 
43% 
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Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, II). 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N. ¥. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Il. 


Da Pont Products Exhibit 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


NON-HEADACHE 


D 


U 


more 


per dollar 


UMORITE-—the new Du Pont dynamite— 
is a guncotton-nitroglycerin dynamite which 
1. Gives over *s more work per dollar 
2. Will not cause headache 
3. Will not freeze in any temperature 

Dumorite has approximately the same strength 
as regular 40% dynamite. Under ordinary condi- 
tions it does the same work, stick for stick. 

40% dynamite is packed with 100 1% x 8 car- 
tridges to the 50-lb. case. Dumorite has 135 to 140 
cartridges to the 50-lb. case. The price is the same 
per case. 

In Dumorite you get over *s more cartridges— 
over *g more work per dollar. In other words, your 
dynamite dollar is worth $1.35. 

Dumorite is now being used successfully for most 
types of blasting work. The Du Pont Explosives 
Service Department is ready to work out the 
adaptation of this money-saving explosive to your 
particular operations. We suggest that you write 
our nearest branch office giving your requirements. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Explosives Department, Sales Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


SRITE 


NON-FREEZING 


ubricate Your 


MINE CARS 


Superla 
Greases 


Public approval comes, naturally, to 
the products of an organization per- 
vaded with a determination to stop at 
nothing short of perfection. 


That’s why Superla Mine Car Greases 
have attracted such widespread attention 
among mine owners and operators. 


Superla Mine Car Greases have been 
especially designed to stand up under 
the enormous pressure occurring be- 
tween shaft and wheel. They have the 
correct fluidity to thoroughly bathe the 
bearings with a friction reducing film 
of oil, and reach every point which re- 
quires lubrication. Superla Mine Car 
Greases will not run out of the wheels 
and waste, as will black oils and cheap 
fluid lubricants. 


Any user of Superla Mine Car Greases 
will substantiate these statements, but 
only by actual usage will you realize 
fully these and other advantages. 


Send for our book, “Mine Car Lubri- 


cation,” prepared by our engineering de- 
partment. 


It is Free 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


CINDIANA) 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Direct-Connected Motor Driven 
Air Compressors 


Ingersoll-Rand Class ‘‘PRE’’ 


The efficient regulation of the air output 
by the 5-step Clearance Control is prob- 
ably the outstanding reason for the suc- 
cess of Class “PRE” direct-connected, elec- 
tric motor-driven compressors. 


Efficient Operation at Full and Partial Loads. 


With this regulation the compressor auto- 
matically operates at any one of the five load 
points depending upon the demand for air. 
The compressor will deliver full, three-quar- 
ter, one-half, one-quarter or none of its 
capacity and the horsepower required is 
practically in proportion to the air output. 


Another feature of the 5-step Clearance Control 
is the Maximum Demand Stop which prevents the 
compressor being operated at any higher maximum 
load than is desired. This is extremely important 
if a maximum demand or service charge is included 
in your contract for electric current. 


We will be pleased to quote on the com- 
pressor direct-connected to unity ‘or 
leading power factor synchronous motor 
with exciter and panel. 


Bulletin 3126 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 
New York 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 Broadway 


12 | 
| 
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“Hercules” Red Strand! Wire Rope 
Increases Working Efficiency 


YOU men who operate hoists, haulage systems, 
excavators, steam shovels, etc., know that when 
your rope fails your work stops, regardless of the 
ability of the equipment on which it is used. 


The use of Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope 
insures maximum rope service. While it is pri- 
marily a dependable rope, the qualities that give 
it dependability also make it safe and economical. 


Hercules Wire Rope has an enviable service record 
back of it, and its one red-strand is our guarantee 
that its exceptional quality is constantly maintained. 


MADE ONLYJBY 
A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Wire Rope 


AND 
Aerial Wire Rope Tramways 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


Wy / 
WY 
| 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


5.-7'x6' Mills 


And 2-7; “K” Gates Breakers 


Will be installed in the New Plant of 


The United Comstock 


Mines Company 
Gold Hill, Nevada 


Capacity 2000 Tons per 24 Hours 


Pumping Engines-Centrifugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agricultural Machinery 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 
Stea urbines 
ea ngines M 
as and Oil Engines 
ydraulic Turbines 
rushin emen 


ERS | Flour ced Saw Mill Machinery 
LLIS- CHA Power Transmission Machinery 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


Mille: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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PACKED IN WHITE PAPER CARTRIDGES 


The new line of Atlas Coalite, 
which is now made in a suffi- 
cient number of grades to meet 
every blasting requirement, in- 
cludes a grade that is stronger, 
quicker, weaker or slower than any 
other permissibles on the market. 


All requirements were fully rec- 


ognized and this new series of 
Coalites covers every condition 
met in coal mining. 

The Atlas Service Man will show 
you how these new Coalites offer 
opportunities for getting BETTER 
work with a saving in blasting 
costs. Write to our nearest office. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Branch Offices: —Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, la.; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; 
Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla. ; Memphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


EVERY BLASTING REQUIREMENT 


= 
( 
| 
f A PROPER EXPLOSIVE FOR 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


United Metals Selling Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &M A Brands 
Pig International (1.L.R.Co.) 


Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 
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PORTABLE 


For Mine, Quarry and 
Construction Work 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Compactness, simplicity of construction, power 
and mobility are the features which make a 
portable hoist economical. 


The dimension sheet shows how small and com- 
pact is the latest standard VULCAN (of 
Wilkes-Barre) Portable Hoist. The mobility re- 
sulting from this compactness makes it an ideal 
unit to be used above or below ground, on 
bridges or construction work or down in a ship’s 
hold to move heavy pieces from difficult corners 
to the hatchway. 


When desired the hoist can be mounted on a 
truck of any gauge track to facilitate its rapid 
transfer from one place to another. Variations 
in design are possible to fit particular work. 


The services of our Engineering Department 
are at your disposal to advise and select the 


size and type of hoist best suited to your pur- 
pose. 


Correspondence Solicited 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


**Established 1849°’ 
1736 Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. \ 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. 


~The First Known Use of Coal 


Coal is known to have been used*+by the 
Romans who occupied Britain during the 


time of Hadrian, about 122 A. D. 


But it was dug from outcrops with the 
infinite labor of picks, hacked loose piece 
by piece. 


The outcrops were not many and the min- 
ing was difficult. Besides the sentinels who 
huddled over the braziers in the bleak 
weather, there were but a privileged few 
who were warmed by coal fires. 


Among the ruins of Hadrian’s Wall, cinders 
have been found—mute monuments to 
the efforts of the Romans. At Manchester 
—the Mancunium of Hadrian—ashes have 


HERCULES 


COMPANY 


Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 


POW DER. 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Huntington, W. Va. 
3uffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Call. 
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been found and some of the ancient 
diggings discovered. 


Now, explosives have made coal available 
to every one. Ina single year the coal min- 
ing industry of the United States has 
used over 38 million pounds of Hercules 
Explosives. 


On a recent test, in a western mine, 
over seven tons of coal were produced 
per pound of Hercules Red H Permissible 
Explosives. 


Write to our Advertising Department, 
934 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware, 
for a booklet on “The Scientific Selection 
of Explosives for Coal Mining”’. 
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TRADE INFORMATION 

T IS SOMEWHAT amusing to note the senatorial 

criticism of the correspondence between Secretary of 

Commerce Hoover and Attorney General Daugherty 
concerning the right of trade organizations to assemble 
and distribute the facts relating to the production, dis- 
tribution and exchange of commodities. It must not be 
forgotten that this same Senate has but recently passed. 
with practical unanimity a bill authorizing associations 
of producers of agricultural products giving practically 
unlimited authority to associations to market the prod- 
ucts of the farm. The Senate, not so many years ago, 
enacted the Clayton act including Sections VI and XX 
of the Clayton act, both of which were primarily de- 
signed to enable labor to escape compliance with the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. In the early 
days of the present administration, Secretary Hoover 
being anxious that his department should be made a real 
Department of Commerce, a real aid to business, under- 
took the distribution of available information concerning 
business transactions and proposed that this information 
should as far as possible be. secured through the agency 
of present trade organizations. About this time the so- 
ealled ‘‘ hardwood lumber ease’’ was decided by the dis- 
trict court and an appeal having been taken to the United 
States Supreme Court further action with reference to 
the distribution of trade information was held in abey- 
ance until the Supreme Court should reach its conclu- 
sion. The Supreme Court decision having approved the 
decision of the lower court, Mr. Hoover after various 
conferences submitted to the Attorney General a series 
of questions relating to the activities of trade associa- 
tions designed to secure the opinion of the Attorney 
General concerning the limitations upon the activities of 
the Department of Commerce in its effort to better serve 
the business interests of the country. Whether two or 
more individuals may jointly secure information neces- 
sary to the economic and efficient conduct of their busi- 
ness, which every business man is permitted to do with- 
out question, is the real issue. No productive enterprise 
could be carried on without an adequate knowledge as 
to the probable markets in which its production is to be 
sold. 

The Attorney General’s reply to Seeretary Hoover’s 
request for information concerning the legality of trade 
association activities, which appear on page 630 of this 
issue. closes with the following statement : 

‘«Therefore, the expression of the view that the things 
enumerated by you * * * may be done lawfully is only 
tentative; and if in the actual practice of any of them 
it shall develop that competition is suppressed or prices 


materially enhanced, this department must treat such 
® practice as it treats any other one which is violative of 
the anti-trust aet.’’ 

This correspondence hardly justifies the caustic eri- 
ticism of Senator Norris in which he states: 

“It seems to me quite evident that whatever if anything is 
left of the Sherman anti-trust law as applies to big business 
has been repealed by Mr. Hoover in this article. If it means 
anything, it seems to me it means that in the future no 
attempt will be made to prosecute big business because it 
combines or forms a monopoly, providing it is done according 
to the methods mapped out in Mr. Hoover’s letter which 
means in effect, as I understand the article, that business 
concerns that want to combine and form a trust or a monoply 
have only to announce that their combination is not in 
restraint of trade and is not a monopoly, at least as far as 
can be ascertained on outside observation.” 


[t seems quite apparent that these criticisms were 
made without careful reading of Mr. Hoover’s communi- 
cation to the Attorney General. It is apparent, also, 
that the Secretary of Commerce is anxious to aid busi- 
ness by the organic act which created his department and 
it seems that an effort to ascertain the exact legal limi- 
tations which surrounded this service should eall for 
commendation rather than criticism. 


LABOR AS A COMMODITY 


HE GOVERNMENT has a right to say that two 

or more men shall not combine together to restrict 

production or enhance the price of any commodity. 
Very unfortunately Congress has determined that labor 
is not a commodity. Therefore, labor unions may con- 
spire to restrict the output and fix the price at which 
their labor shall be sold. This declaration of Congress 
that labor is not a commodity is unfortunate because it 
is illogical. 

At least seventy percent of all commodities offered for 
sale consists of labor. To say that an article which is 
Jargely made up of my service is a commodity, and that 
T cannot sell my service to another when I am either 
unable or unwilling to provide the material to which the 
service must be applied to create a commodity is a 
phraseological travesty. The fact is that labor and 
capital should stand equally before the law. Each 
should be permitted, as in fact each is required, to meet 
the law of supply and demand and through its operation 
to seeure the price which is the incentive to all industrial 
effort. 
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LABOR POLITICIANS OR LABOR STATESMEN 


ANY OF THE best friends of labor have been 
M or are being alienated by the failure of labor 
leaders in the face of economic facts to give evi- 
dence of wise and farsighted direction of labor policies. 

For the last fifteen months the bituminous coal indus- 
try has been stagnant. The total production for 1921— 
407,000,000 tons—is the lowest record for ten years. Yet 
during this time in the face of widespread industrial 
depression the heavy liquidation of agricultural pro- 
ducers and other industries, of increasing unemployment 
and the closing of mine operations throughout the cen- 
tral competitive district, the leaders of the United Mine 
Workers have stubbornly refused to even consider a re- 
duction in wage scale, a wage scale which is based on a 
minimum of $7.50 per day and is at the very peak level 
of war-time wages. 

The inevitable result of this policy is evident. In the 
non-union districts where a reduction in wages was pos- 
sible new records of coal production have been made and 
non-union coal has not only dominated all of the nearby 
markets but has successfully invaded markets at remote 
distances underselling the local production and closing 
down hundreds of mine operations. The policy of the 
labor leaders has been the direct cause of decreasing the 
number of men employed in the industry and of decreas- 
ing the time of employment for those working in mines 
which were not shut down. This policy has caused an 
increase of suffering and is weakening the labor organ- 
izations. 

The United Mine Workers during the last twenty years 
has been a dominating influence both in the anthracite 
and bituminous coal industries and in these basic and 
essential industries the power of the labor unions has 
been almost complete. 

The real strength of the United Mine Workers and the 
suecess of the organization has been due primarily to 
the fact that in many coal mining districts the operators 
have considered the establishment of a uniform wage 
seale through negotiations between the representatives 
of the coal operators and of the central labor organiza- 
tions to be of very definite benefit to their own interests. 
The coal operators have considered the wage scale as the 
one stable item in a series of varying and widely different 
costs and have believed that the uniform wage furnished 
some protection to them from cut-throat competition and 
vicious underselling of the markets. 

The extent to which this feeling prevailed among coal 
operators made opposition less radical to the check-off 
system whereby the operators deduct from the pay 
envelopes the dues of the labor union, thereby making 
every worker of necessity a contributing member of the 
labor organization. The check-off system has given the 
jabor unions a large income and the possibility of levy- 
ing special assessment at any time. 

The abuse of power by labor unions during the war 
and their attitude during the last fifteen months have 
created a very different feeling on the part of the oper- 
ators. The coal operators in the union districts now 
realize that the power of the union has been built up to 
such an extent that it is extremely dangerous from the 
standpoint of the coal industry in the central competitive 
field. The failure of the unions to extend unionization 
of the industry to West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
and the rapid development there of splendid coal de- 
posits leaves the coal operator in the central competitive 
district face to face with the dilemma of either closing 
down mine operations or of securing a reduction both 
in wages and in the power of labor officials to dominate 
the all important cost in his mine production. It is 
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claimed that the non-union fields now have a capacity of 
production of nearly six million tons a week and with 
the present industrial demand this is sufficient to supply 
the essential needs of the entire country. 

Under these circumstances it is evident that the issue 
between the operator and the labor union in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry is no longer a question of wage reduc- 
tion but it is rapidly resolving itself into a question as 
to the continued existence of labor union abuses. The 
inherent weakness of practically every elective organiza- 
tion in which the office holders seek to retain their posi- 
tions irrespective of what sacrifices of sound principle 
must be made is again emphasized in the attitude of the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers. Instead of facing 
economic facts and assisting in a movement toward a 
liquidation of costs and therefore of prices in the coal 
industry the labor leaders seeking to hold their offices 
have been playing politics and ‘by their lack of states- 
manship have placed themselves in a position where they 
have jeopardized the entire existence of an organization 
which has been a citadel of labor union strength through- 
out the entire country and which under the wiser leader- 
ship of former years has shown such a successful growth. 

It is the old story ‘‘the mills of the gods grind slowly 
but they grind exceedingly fine,’’ and the abuse of power 
on the part either of labor organizations or of combina- 
tions of capital inevitably results in failure. 


FAITH AND FORESIGHT 


HE MINING INDUSTRY in its developed enter- 
prises and in its suecessful men possesses many 
monuments to faith and foresight. 

These enterprises have sprung into being and these 
men into suecess because surface conditions did not pre- 
vent discernment of what lay beneath and because of a 
firmness of conviction that vaulted handicaps in days 
gone by. 

It will not be many years before the resources which 
have been developed by the faith and foresight that 
already has been exercised will be depleted. 

The following statement by the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey is proof: 

“*In the last fifteen years we have mined and smelted 
more lead than in nearly two centuries before; in the 
last thirteen years we have mined more coal and in the 
last eleven years more iron than in the whole of the cen- 
tury and more before; in the last nine years, more copper 
than in the sixty-seven years before; and in the same 
nine years, more zine than in the fifty-four years since 
zine mining began in the United States. 

‘*Most thought-provoking, however, is the fact that our 
country has produced more petroleum since the outbreak 
of the World War than in all the years before 1914.”’ 

With these facts coming from such high authority, no 
person or group of persons connected with either the 
legislative or executive branches of the government can 
risk a future plight for the nation by committing any 
action that may in the future place a handicap upon the 
development of substitutes for the natural resources we 
now are consuming and depleting at such rapid rates. 

If a Federal blue-sky law is to be enacted, let those who 
mould it and pass it through the legislative mill be cer- 
tain before they act that the measure will in no way 
handicap those who are possessed of faith and foresight 
in their efforts to develop in the present those of our 
resources upon which the nation will be dependent in the 
future. 
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THE MINGO DISTURBANCES 


ENATOR KENYON in his individual report as 
GS cies of the sub-committee appointed by the 

Senate Committee on Education and Labor to in- 
vestigate the West Virginia coal situation says that ‘‘the 
right of operators and miners to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing is recog- 
nized and affirmed.’’ A dual meaning will be placed 
upon this affirmation. A miners’ union will regard it as 
justifying its right to say to the operators, ‘‘ These are 
the terms upon which we will work and unless aecepted 
we will not permit you to operate your mine.’’ This has 
been the position in the past and will be again. It is 
probable that within the next few months operators will 
be foreed to protect their property from destruction at 
the hands of those who make these demands. The MIn- 
ina CoNGRESS JOURNAL believes thoroughly in the right 
of workmen to organize, in their right to insist upon 
their demands by collective action so long as they do not 
interfere with the right of the operator to hire whom he 
pleases at such terms as he is willing to make; in fact, 
the right of bargaining by the operator as well as by the 
miner. 

Senator Kenyon states that the ‘‘miners who are not 
members of a union have the right to work without be- 
ing harassed by fellow-workmen who may belong to 
unions.’’ All of the trouble in the Mingo Field is the 
result of a denial of this principle. Non-union men 
were there employed and the fact that that field has pro- 
duced more coal during the labor trouble of the last year 
than ever before in its history is proof that the men were 
reasonably well satisfied with their conditions. All of 
the trouble in that field has been brought about by an 
effort of the union to force these non-union men to either 
quit their work or join the union. The right of the 
operators and miners to bargain upon mutually satis- 
factory terms has been contested by the labor union and, 
in order to enforee this contest, property has been de- 
stroyed, lives have been sacrificed, the government has 
been defied and practically every crime in the category 
has been committed with no other excuse, no other rea- 
son, no other purpose than to unionize these fields in 
order that the whole production of coal might be brought 
under the domination of the union and thus give the 
United Mine Workers of America absolute control of the 
production of a prime necessity of existence. Senator 
Kenyon condemns the union for acts of violence which 
he says bordered close on ‘‘insurrection against govern- 
ment’’ and at the same time condemns the operators for 
trying to prevent the unlawful acts of the union and for 
their efforts in attempting to protect their property from 
destruction. We cannot eseape the conclusion that Sen- 
ator Kenyon’s report is more a statement of his per- 
sonal views concerning relations of labor and capital 
than of the result of his investigation of the Mingo 
county outrages which, if permitted to go unpunished, 
lead the way to a complete destruction of government. 

The real question is whether a small minority by con- 
eerted action shall be permitted to enforce their demands 
in such a way as to deny the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution, in such a way as to abrogate the right to 
bargain either collectively or otherwise. Most of the 
great labor disturbances have been the result of union 
effort to unionize non-union fields; to abrogate the right 
of bargaining; to create conditions under which non- 
union men shall not have the right to work, giving the 
union absolute control and through this plan to permit 
a minority to control the majority—a principal entirely 
subversive of democratic government. 
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MUSCLE SHOALS 


HERE IS URGENT necessity for the permanent 

development for the general good of the people of 

the United States of the water power at Muscle 
Shoals. 

We are a hopeful people. It is our boundless optimism 
that has made America what it is today. We share this 
hope and optimism with other Americans. In discussing 
with them on the street, in the groceries, in the barber 
shops and in the Houses of Congress the necessity and 
desirability of the Muscle Shoals project, to the ques- 
tion: ‘* What do you think about Muscle Shoals?’’ invari- 
ably the reply has been: ‘‘Musele Shoals ought to be 
developed.”’ 

That’s what we all think. That’s what we have thought 
for many years. With the proposed development of 
Musele Shoals there has recently been coupled in our 
minds its development by Henry Ford. In common with 
many millions of other Americans, we have said to our- 
selves: “‘Oh, well, let Henry have a try at it.’’ The two 
propositions seemed to be identical—the development of 
Musele Shoals and the development of Muscle Shoals 
by Henry Ford. We had, like many others of us, looked 
upon him as a sort of an international Santa Claus—a 
prestidigitator of mechanies and finance. 

We fear we were expecting him to take cheap fertilizer 
out of a silk hat. Then suddenly one morning we read his 
proposal to raise the $75,000,000 which must be spent on 
this property in order to have it in shape to produce fer- 
tilizer—to raise this money with a printing press. Mr. 
Ford makes the statement that money could be issued on 
the basis of the potential water power yet to be developed 
at Musele Shoals. Without doubt this is the unsoundest 
of all the unsound money proposals that has ever been 
made to an eager, hopeful, harassed people. And when 
this proposal was read light dawned on us. We suddenly 
realized that we had been considering the development 
of Muscle Shoals and its development by Henry Ford as 
one and inseparable. 

We realize now that they are not coincident and ecol- 
lateral conditions and that this Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment is too far-reaching in its national importance to be 
hastily intrusted to an individual, at least under a con- 
tract whose proposals of service to the whole people are 
as indefinite as they are in the Ford offer and whose 
guarantees from the whole People will eall for an expen- 
diture through the government of the United States, of 
$75,000,000 to develop a water power to be turned over 
exclusively to Mr. Ford and his heirs in perpetuity. 


A GOOD TRICK—IF YOU CAN DO IT 
- HE PROGRESS of thought of some of our major 


industries through their development under tariff 

protection is interesting. Having achieved the 
financial solidity necessary to their own life they now 
use their energy mainly to keep those materials which 
they must buy on the free list. They want, for example, 
free manganese ore and protected ferromanganese, or free 
manganese ore, free ferromanganese, and protected steel 
produets, depending solely on how far up on the eco- 
nomie ladder they stand. To support themselves and in- 
dustry above them on the economic ladder and kick off 
every industry below is no easy feat of tariff acrobaties. 
And we do not predict for it much applause from the 
industries, the legislators or the tariff advisers who make 
up the audience. 
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SPECIALISTS IN NEW PLACES 


HE REMARK has been made countless times that 
this is the Age of Specialization. It is true. The 
machinery of our industrial world proves it as a 

fact. 

Specialists are numerous everywhere. 
of our country supports them in hosts. 

Accustomed as we are becoming, however, to the pres- 
ence of men who specialize in this, that or the other thing, 
it is with some small sort of surprise that they are found 
to be working their way into the machinery of this 
steadily grinding government of ours, which has been 
running along so much in the fashion of a huge barge 
and for so long a time that it naturally would seem to 
show an aversion to innovations. 

It is doubtful if any single administration, save only 
the one which actually initiated the Republic, has 
brought so many changes into the procedure of govern- 
ment business as the one now in power. 

Under one of these innovations which is planned for 
the Labor Department, men who are especially familiar 
with individual industries will be oceupied entirely by 
studying labor conditions of these industries and trying 
to solve labor difficulties which arise within them. 

The original plans, outlined in the first annual report 
to be submitted by the present Secretary of Labor, pro- 
posed that twelve of these specialists in labor conciliation 
be appointed to handle the labor questions arising within 
as many different industries. 

Congress, however, evidently will not supply sufficient 
funds for this program to be carried out in its entirety, 
but officials of the department declare that at least three 
or four of these specialists will be appointed under funds 
in hand to take up the department’s conciliatory work 
relating to the most important industries. ° 

Thus it may be that the coal industry in the future 
will find in the Department of Labor a man who, day 
in and day out, will work on nothing but its labor 
problems. This man must be of the type which the 
Secretary: speaks when he says that the man selected 
must be ‘‘of the broadest gauge’’ and ‘‘must know his 
special industry from top to bottom.’’ Continuing his 
specifications of the man desired, Mr. Davis says: 

‘He must also know something of the operation of 
management, so as to have the necessary understanding 
of the problems and hazards that go with the handling 
of business.’’ 

For the position to be filled by a man not holding the 
qualities called for in these specifications would be to 
minimize the success of this concession to what the De- 
partment of Labor evidently believes to be the demands 
of this Age of Specialization. 


The industry 


A NECESSITY AND A BOON 


ARLY IN MARCH a group of men highly famil- 

| with the mining industry in its most technical 
phases will meet in Washington for the purpose of 
inaugurating a system which will stand as possessing 
a large share of benefits for the men who work in mines. 
These men, representing twenty-five organizations com- 
prising the membership of the Joseph A. Holmes Safety 
Association, will pass upon committee recommendations 
covering the proposed organization of local chapters of 
the association in mining camps throughout the country. 
The local chapter plan will increase by many fold 
efforts to cultivate conditions inviting safety. This will 
be accomplished mainly through the development of indi- 
vidual pride in being a part of a tangible organization, 
and in stimulation of the natural desire to excel over 
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other units of such an organization in accomplishing the 
aims for which it is founded. 

The local chapter, as it is planned, has received 
the approval and will receive the support both of 
the operators’ and the miners’ organization. Thus it 
comes into the larger light of providing a common plane 
upon which these two economic classes may meet and 
work most efficiently for the development of safety, 
which will in turn present its results in terms of acci- 
dents prevented and lives saved. 

Then, going beyond the first and broadest effect which 
the plan will bring about, the sociological benefit pre- 
sents itself. These chapters will in many eases form the 
nucleus of a social sphere in mining camps where the 
need of such a center of activity now is evident. Where 
those local organizations now existing which may be com- 
pared to those which will be created under the new plan 
are operating, the breadth of social activities has been 
increased. 

The mining authority who, in anticipating the benefits 
which the plan will bring to those engaged in the indus- 
try, has expressed himself as believing it to be one of 
the largest single aids to the promotion of safety and 
welfare among miners, certainly is not indulging in 
exaggeration, and clearly outlines the position which the 
proposed activities will occupy in the comparatively near 
future. 


METAL MINING AND DEFLATION 


URING THE PAST eighteen months metal mines 
D have passed through a very trying period. Prices 

dropped below pre-war levels, while railroad rates 
were held far above those of the pre-war period, and state 
taxes. not only remained above pre-war levels, but 
steadily inereased. 

Surplus stocks, which began to accumulate as prices 
receded, were sold at enormous losses; and curtailed pro- 
duction caused acute distress among the wage-earners, 
besides resulting in the loss of freight tonnage to the 
railroads. 

The great latent demand for all metals, especially 
copper, lead, zine and tin, can not be supplied until 
prices advance to a point where excessive taxes and 
transportation costs ean be absorbed without continued 
financial loss to the producers, or state taxes and rail- 
road rates are reduced to a level where they will not 
exert an oppressive influence upon production. When 
one or the other of these conditions exist, construction 
will start and building activities of all kinds will be 
resumed. 

The metal mining industry has not been lax in its 
efforts to bring about normal conditions. Drastie wage 
and salary reductions of from 20 percent to 30 percent, 
and similar reductions in all other expenses, have 
resulted in slight stimulation and some improvement; 
but this improvement has not been sufficient to meet the 
excessive costs which can only be reduced by the state 
or Federal governments, and over which the industry has 
no control. 

In order to secure a normal adjustment of conditions, 
every industry should make its contribution to whatever 
program is necessary to restore a proper relationship 
between costs of production and selling prices. Not even 
the railroads should be permitted to eseape their just 
proportion of the financial loss which the other basic 
industries of the country have been compelled to bear in 
deflating costs and prices. And the states should do their 
part by effecting rigid economies during this period of 
readjustment and thereby reduce taxes just as certainly 
as should the Federal Government. 


FEDERAL BLUE-SKY LEGISLATION PROPOSALS 
REVIVED IN CONGRESS 


ROPOSED FEDERAL blue-sky legislation has 

been revived in Congress, after resting for almost 

a year in the comparative obscurity of a commit- 
tee ‘‘pigeon-hole.’’ Radical changes in the proposals 
based upon suggestions recently made by financial in- 
terests and state securities commissioners, have thrown 
a new light upon the resurrected subject by eliminat- 
ing opposition to such legislation formerly held by the 
investment bankers of the country. 

The bill offered 
last year by Repre- 
sentative Denison, 
Illinois, has been 
made the subject of 
sweeping amend- 
ments and moulded 
into a new measure 
which intro- 
duced in January 
and on which hear- 
ings began Feb- 
ruary 15 before the 
House Committee 
on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

The only other 
bill now before Con- 
gress proposing Fed- 
eral action in efforts 
to eliminate from 
the financial affairs 
of the country all 
illegitimate securi- 
ties transactions is 
the measure intro- 
dueed by Represen- 
tative Volstead, Min- 
nesota. This bill 
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was introduced 
originally in the 
Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, later being 
changed and framed 
into a new measure. 
No action has been 
taken upon it since 
the hearings held in 1921, and, since it is the general 
opinion that it is less practical than the Denison bill, 
those who are in close touch with the situation declare it 
to be a ‘‘dead’’ measure. 

The present Denison bill, which was carefully framed 
by representatives of the investment bankers and a com- 
mittee of the national association of state securities eom- 
missioners, working with Mr. Denison, therefore stands 
as the measure by which success or failure of efforts to 
enact a Federal blue-sky law at the present time is to be 
gauged. 

The Denison bill now holds these new features: 

1. A list of securities which are exempted from its 
provisions. This list was drawn up at a series of con- 
ferences between the bankers, the securities commis- 
sioners and the author of the bill, and is supposed to 
incorporate every practical exemption found in the 
blue-sky laws of the forty-two states that have enacted 
laws on the subject. 


2. The bill is limited in seope to interstate transac- 


Congress, the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 

mission are interesting themselves in efforts to protect the public 

from vast losses alleged to have resulted from illegitimate trans- 

actions in securities. Representatives Volstead and Denison are 

the authors of the two bills now before Congress proposing Federal 
blue-sky legislation 


tions. The first Denison bill covered both interstate and 
intrastate dealings in securities. During the confer- 
ences held previous to introduction of the new measure, 
however, it was decided that the individual states should 
be able to take care of the situation within their respec- 
tive boundaries. 

3. A clause has been added which provides specifie- 
ally that the bill shall be interpreted as supplemental 
to and in no way conflicting with state blue-sky laws. 

That the bill is 
fairly certain to gain 
a favorable re- 
port from the com- 
mittee appears to be 
a fact, especially in 
view of the almost 
unanimous favor 
with which the com- 
mittee regarded it 
in its previous form 
despite the objec- 
tions, now removed, 
which then were be- 
ing voiced by the 
investment bankers. 
With the bankers 
and the securities 
commissioners both 
avowedly content 
with the measure as 
it now stands, there 
is little likelihood 
that the committee 
will make any 
changes. 

Mr. Denison, in 
opening the hear- 
ings last month by 
outlining the pur- 
pose of his bill, told 
the committee that 
the measure was not 
intended to supplant 
any state measure, 
but rather to sup- 
plement them and 
increase their efficieney by preventing interstate trans- 
actions in illegitimate securities. 


J.VOLSTEAD 


Ile pointed out that promoters of illegitimate schemes 
are evading state measures by basing their operations 
in states adjoining those in which the stringent statutes 
are in effeet, doing their business by mail and through 
other mediums of interstate communication. By mak- 
ing these communications illegal, as well as the use of 
interstate communications to cireularize or place before 
the publie the illegitimate promotions, Mr. Denison said 
his bill would do much to eliminate the activities of 
those who now are finding it a comparatively easy ‘mat- 
ter to evade the existing laws. 

J. F. Callbreath, seeretary of the American Mining 
Congress, in his testimony before the committee, while 
making it plain that he appeared neither as advocat- 
ing nor protesting against the bill, urged distinction 
between securities in established enterprises and those 
for which money must be seeured for the development 
of prospective enterprises necessarily hazardous before 
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development. He pointed out the wasting character of 
the mining industry and the necessity of stimulating the 
development of new mines to take the place of those now 
in operation which sooner or later must be exhausted. 

He stated that development of the huge porphyry 
copper deposits in Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona would have been very difficult if not impossible 
under Blue Sky Laws, such as now exist in many states, 
and also the farsighted operation in low grade iron ores 
in Minnesota, development of which will be necessary to 
sustain the iron industry when the high grade iron de- 
posits of the country shall be exhausted, their depletion 
being expected in from 12 to 20 years. 

The possibility was advanced of combining the pro- 
vision of the Pardee law, adopted in several states follow- 
ing approval given it at the Denver convention of the 
American Mining Congress in 1906, with those of the 
British Companies, act, which latter measure had been 
suggested to the committee by A. J. Woodruff, of the 
Fersul Chemical Corp., Washington, as a basis for Fed- 
eral Blue Sky legislation in this country. 

Mr. Woodruff suggested that the U. S. might seeure a 
simple and efficient protection against fraudulent securi- 
ties transactions by adopting the British law, which pro- 
vides that the enterprises seeking promotion shall file 
with the government its plan of action, costs, and a state- 
ment of percentage of profits which the promoters will 
derive. He also suggested that securities be plainly 
stamped as ‘‘treasury’’ or ‘‘non-treasury,’’ indicating 
the actual amount of the money going into the enterprise. 
He made the direct statement that many state blue sky 
laws are not accomplishing their desired results and said 
that only by Federal action can the states, which have 
found their own legislation unable to cope with the situa- 
tion, secure protection. 

Included in the testimony was an affidavit by Maytor 
Hoppenvan, in which are outlined the experiences of ihe 
Idaho Copper Company in its efforts to secure approval 
of its securities transactions by the Minnesota Securities 
Commission. The affidavit gives details of the com- 
pany’s organization and continues:: 

‘*Finally, when no other excuse was available for not 
granting us a license, Mr. Pierson, the chairman of ihe 
commission, told Mr. Griggs and myself that since he 
became chairman of the commission they had not 
granted any license to mining companies and that he did 
not think they would do so. We felt that this was an 
unfair attitude toward the mining industry, and Mr. 
Griggs took the matter up with the Governor. After 
this we were told that the plan of organization of our 
company would be passed, but that the commission in- 
sisted that their engineer, Mr. Oberg, of Duluth, must 
make personal inspection of the property and that we 
would be obliged to deposit $500.00 toward his expense 
account, and would also be obliged to pay for his serv- 
ices and all of his expenses ineurred for such an exami- 
nation as he considered necessary. 

‘The writer called on Mr. Oberg and submitted copies 
of these reports and discussed the situation. Mr. Oberg 
informed me that the commission would not grant us a 
license only upon a favorable report made by him after 
a personal inspection of the property, regardless of the 
reports of any other engineers. He said: ‘It is a ruling 
of the commission not to consider any engineer’s report 
other than my (Oberg’s) own.’ ”’ 

That enactment of the Denison bill might furnish a 
basis for a simplification of the various state laws, pro- 
visions of which run through a wide range of variations, 
was the possibility advanced by E. S. Canright. member 
of the Securities Commission of Wisconsin, and spokes- 
man before the House committee for the securities com- 
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missioners’ association. He emphasized the fact that no 
additional machinery is proposed by the new bill and 
that it does not set up Federal control, but leaves with 
the states their rights to protect themselves by their 
own laws, merely extending the authority of their stat- 
utes to cover operations coming within their boundaries 
from other states. 

Mr. Canright declared that, although difficulty had 
been discovered in the conferences held on the bill in 
connection with the task of drawing a line that would 
prevent fraudulent transactions and still would not 
stifle legitimate industry, he felt that this had been 
accomplished. He stated that both the commissioners 
and the investment bankers were ‘‘greatly delighted”’ 
with the bill. 

An indication of the opinions held by members of 
the mining industry in regard to the practicality and 
advisability of a Federal blue-sky law in its application 
to operations of that industry has been obtained through 
answers to a questionnaire circulated by the American 
Mining Congress. 

Replies to the questionnaire show the mining indus- 
try as equally divided on the subject, although a small 
majority is indicated as favoring the principle of a 
national law for control of the United States mails and 
other agencies of interstate and foreign commerce over 
which the states have no control. 

A three-to-one majority is expressed against the pro- 
visions embodied in the Volstead bill. While a substan- 
tial objection to the Denison bill is voiced, it is highly 
probable that many who replied had in mind the first 
bill and have not had an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the provisions of the new measure, which 
amount practically to embodiment of the principle that 
the Government’s part in the matter be restricted to 
legislation calculated to eliminate ‘‘shady’’ interstate 
transactions, a proposal with which many others than 
those who answered in favor with the Denison bill are 
in sympathy. 

Efforts to unify all state blue-sky laws would receive 
the support of a large percentage of the mining indus- 
try, only a small minority of those who answered the 
questionnaire failing to express approval of such a pro- 
gram. 

Answering the question ‘‘Do you approve of your 
state law controlling the sale of securities?’’ those who 
replied in the affirmative were in slightly greater num- 
bers than those who are not satisfied with the existing 
laws under which they are operating. Another close 
division of opinion is found in answers to the final ques- 
tion which asks if ‘‘blue-sky’’ laws are believed to retard 
legitimate mining enterprises. 

An interesting expression on the subject is found in 
the following extract from one of the most comprehen- 
sive answers received: 

‘*My present belief is that blue-sky laws should be 
restrictive only as to a few major points; that they should 
not make any express or implied attempt to guarantee 
investments; they should, on the other hand, hold wide 
open the door to speculation, without which our re- 
sources or our great business enterprises, discoveries or 
inventions could not have been developed or brought 
into being. 

‘In brief, I think that the laws will have done their 
part if they can see to it that the statements of the pro- 
moters are true and that their predictions are not mani- 
festly hyperbolic, that the promotion ‘‘rake-off’’ is not 
unfairly large, that the money to be raised is to be spent 
for the purposes intended and that these intentions are 
made known and are not such as to duly enrich the 
promoter at the expense of the investor, and that the 
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scheme for which the money is being raised is not funda- 
mentally impossible.’’ 

In reviewing the replies in which objection is raised 
to blue-sky laws, it is found that the majority of the pro- 
tests center around actual administration of the laws, 
rather than their form, the chief criticism being that 
men who are placed in positions to pass upon whether 
securities are or are not of legitimate character do not 
possess the technical knowledge necessary to enable them 
to intelligently survey in advance the prospects of so 
highly a complicated and technical proposition as a pro- 
posed mining development. 

Not only has diseussion of blue-sky legislation been 
awakened before Congress, but two administrative agen- 
cies of the Government have turned their attentions 
within the past three weeks to related subjects. 

It is known that Attorney General Daugherty was 
called upon to lend his views to the framing of certain 
sections of the Denison bill, and it is probably following 
this that his interest in the subject was extended to the 
point of making an inquiry as to the number of cases 
now pending in Federal courts, defendants in which are 
charged with having violated blue-sky laws or statutes 
covering similar offenses. Mr. Daugherty’s statement 
shows a total of 480 such cases now pending, in which 
874 persons have been arrested or indicted for alleged 
‘“swindles’’ amounting to $140,000,000. <A large pro- 
portion of these cases, he says, are based upon trans- 
actions in oil and mining stocks alleged to have been 
illegitimate. Prominent among the suggestions which 
he offers as means of reducing unlawful transactions of 
this type is one which emphasizes the necessity of unifi- 
eation of the various state laws. He is of the opinion 
that the states should place more care in the administra- 
tion of penalties imposed for infraction of their laws 
governing securities. 

The Federal Trade Commission has undertaken a defi- 
nite campaign to be directed against oil companies who 
are selling illegitimate’ securities. The Commission 
already has announced formal complaints which it has 
brought against five oil companies with a total capitaliza- 
tion of something over $12,000,000, the charge being 
that these companies have inaugurated a policy of pro- 
motion and stock selling which is fraudulent in the 
extreme. 

In addition to these five cases, the Commission holds 
several other complaints against oil companies on its 
books. but it is declared that new legislation is needed 
before real protection can be given to investors. The 
general opinion is that this new legislation should take 
the form of a unification of the state laws which would 
enable legitimate enterprises to extend their operations 
through several states with a minimum of concern as to 
the provisions held in foree in each state, and that a 
simplification of the blue-sky code would result in addi- 
tional convictions of those guilty of indulging in prac- 
tices frowned upon by the law. 

‘«This is the only nation that has not a blue-sky law,’’ 
an official of the Federal Trade Commission was quoted 
as saying in connection with the newly-placed com- 
plaints. ‘‘It would not be hard to pass such legislation 
as would almost entirely put to an end the flinching of 
half a billion dollars from the publie each year.’’ 
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FINLAY HOLDS UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES 
OF NO APPRAISABLE VALUE 


N HIS REPORT recently submitted to the New 
Mexico State Tax Commission, appraising the mines 
and mineral lands of that state, J. R. Finlay, Mining 

Engineer, disposes of the question of what value should 
be placed upon undeveloped and non-producing mining 
lands by declaring that such properties contain no addi- 
tional value on account of the fact that they contain 
coal or metal, supposedly in some eases, certainly in 
others. 

Appraisal of mines for purposes of taxation has always 
presented many elements of speculation and doubt, es- 
pecially in the case of undeveloped and unproductive 
properties. It has been the practice in a number of 
states to assess such properties at values arbitrarily fixed 
by local or state authorities, frequently on an unscientific 
and entirely problematical basis. ‘‘Who is to decide,’’ 
Mr. Finlay asks, ‘‘what lands will be worked 50 years 
hence and which 100 years hence ?”’ 

Explaining his report, Mr. Finlay says: 

‘““In eases where ‘the value of mining operations’ is 
put down at zero, the appraised value reverts to balance 
of quick assets. 

‘‘ Where the property is valued as a business the quick 
assets are generally needed for working capital and 
should be added to the ‘value of mining operation’ which 
becomes the entire appraised value. 


““In some eases there is doubt as to the balance of 
quick assets because the operators did not understand the 
questionnaire; some apparently reporting quick assets 
without deducing current liabilities. ’’ 

He makes the statement that the values given are the 
prices that prospective buyers could be justified in paying 
for the properties from their record of production, and 
adds: ‘‘I find no warrant for putting a value upon the 
undeveloped coal of the state. One might as well put a 
value upon limestone or granite. Is not limestone made 
into lime, and cement and granite into buildings and 
statues? Have not fortunes been made out of cement 
factories and granite quarries?’’ He states that all of 
these resources are worthless until an industry is started 
upon them, declaring that practically the entire value 
is in the plants in the ease of the coal industry. 


STANDARDIZATION BULLETIN NOW 
AVAILABLE 


FUND OF VALUABLE information for mine 

operators and engineers who are interested in min- 

ing equipment standardization and improved min- 
ing practice is contained in the Second Standardization 
Bulletin, just published for free distribution by the 
Standardization Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress. 

The bulletin contains recommendations of committees 
representing the coal and metal branches of the division, 
forming the composite opinions of minings operators, 
engineers and manufacturers. It also includes diseus- 
sions of the reports presented at the Second National 
Standardization Conference, held in Chieago, October 
17 to 22, 1921. 

In distributing the bulletin throughout the mining in- 
dustry, the Standardization Division seeks to inspire a 
widespread interest in this important work, which should 
be indicated by the constructive criticism by the indus- 
try. All such eriticism will be referred to the proper 
committee for careful consideration. 


— 
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LEGAL STATUS OF TRADE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITLES 


DEFINED BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


RADE ASSOCIATION activities are not illegal 

so long as they are not handled in such a way as to 

form a ‘‘scheme or device to curtail production or 
enhance prices.’’ This is the conclusion reached by 
Attorney General Daugherty in his answer to eleven 
specific questions submitted to him by Secretary Hoover 
for the purpose of securing a basis upon which the gov- 
ernment’s policy in interpreting the Hardwood ease deci- 
sion might be so construed as to offer the maximum pos- 
sible guidance to industry. 

Correspondence which has passed between the two 
Cabinet members on this subject recently was made pub- 
lic. Letters written by the Attorney General to ithe 
Secretary of Commerce emphasize the point that it is 
impossible ‘‘to determine in advance’’ just what the 
effect will be of any plan that may be adopted by a trade 
association, but that as soon as the Department of Jus- 
tice discovers any plan which is operating with the result 
of ‘‘stifling competition or enhancing prices’’ action will 
be taken. 

Reserving the point that any trade association activity 
may be construed as violating the law if it results in a 
restriction of competition or an enhancement of prices, 
the Attorney General has given his approval to the fol- 
lowing association activities upon which his views were 
requested by Secretary Hoover: 

1. Provision for members of a standard or uniform 
system of cost accounting, with recommendations for 
its use. 

2. Advocation and provision of uniformity in the use 
of trade phrases and trade names by members. + 


3. Standardization of quality and grades of product 
for members; standardization of contract forms, produc- 
tion processes and machinery; cooperation for determi- 
nation of means of eliminating wasteful industrial prac- 
tices and for the raising of ethical standards in trade. 


4. Collection of credit information as to the financial 
responsibility, business reputation, and standing of those 
using the products of the industry and furnishing such 
information to individual members of the association 
upon request. 


5. Arrangements for handling of the insurance of its 
members, including fire, industrial, indemnity, or group 
insurance. 

6. Engagements in cooperative advertising for the 
promotion of trade of members, and activities in this 
form of promotion by the association furnishing trade 
labels, designs, and trademarks for the use of its indi- 
vidual members. 

The Attorney General at first expressed his opinion 
that approval could not be given to these activities since 
‘‘when several producers or dealers use uniform trade 
labels, designs or trademarks it seems to me the inevitable 
result would be a uniformity of price.’’ In answer to 
this Secretary Hoover advised the Attorney General that 
he could consider last clause of section 6 as eliminated, 
since authority was desired only that the associations 
be permitted to make the trade-marks of each individual 
member distinctive rather than common. This was fin- 
ally approved, it is understood. 

7. Promotion of welfare work in the plants or organ- 
izations of members. 

8. Handling of all legislative questions that may affect 
the particular industry, regarding factories, trades, 
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tariff, taxes, transportation, employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation, as well as the handling of rate 
litigation and railroad transportation questions. 

9. Promotion of closer relations between the particu- 
lar industry and the Federal and state governments. 

10. Collection of statisties from each member showing 
his volume of production, his capacity to produce, the 
wages paid, the consumption of his product in domestic 
or foreign trade, and his distribution thereof, and com- 
pilation of this information into a consolidated report, to 
be filed with the Secretary of Commerce for distribu- 
tion by him to the members of the association through 
the public press or otherwise and to the public generally. 

11. Reports by members of. prices they have received 
for the products they have sold during the period cov- 
ered by the report, provided the method of making pub- 
lie the consolidated report as outlined in section 10 is 
adhered to. 

In summing up his request for information from the 
Attorney General on the subject, Secretary Hoover asked 
if ‘‘trade associations may engage in any or all of the 
activities named without violating the law, provided the 
organization and the activity engaged in are not for the 
purpose of hiding or concealing some agreement, con- 
tract, ete., to actually restrain trade or otherwise violate 
the anti-trust laws?’’ 

It was to this that Mr. Daugherty answered that he 
could see nothing at present in the exercise of the activi- 
ties mentioned, provided always that ‘‘ whatever is done 
is not used as a scheme or device to curtail production or 
enhance prices, and does not have the effect of suppress- 
ing competition.’’ 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT ONE-THIRD 
OF MINIMUM POTENTIAL FIGURE 


EVELOPED WATER-POWER in the United 

States amounts to 7,852,948 horsepower, supplied 

by 3,116 plants with a capacity of 100 horsepower 
or more, according to a report just issued by the Geo- 
logical Survey, which shows the potential water-power 
resources of the country to be a minimum of 27,943,000 
and a maximum of 53,905,000 horsepower. 

Interesting comparisons are obtained by setting these 
figures against those which were obtained by the Bureau 
of the Census in its survey of water-power resources in 
1908, when it was found that only 602 plants had eapa- 
cities exceeding 1,000 horsepower, with a combined out- 
put of 3,900,000 horsepower, leaving 1,457,000 horse- 
power distributed among 30,935 plants, which thus had 
an average of only 47 horsepower. This total of 4,357,000 
horsepower, furnished at that time by all the plants in 
the country, is now exceeded by over 3,000,000 horse- 
power by the output of those plants alone which have 
capacities of over 100 horsepower, 79 percent of which 
are public-utilities plants, with the remainder furnishing 
manufacturing enterprises. 

New York still maintains its position as the leading 
State in the amount of developed water power, with 
1,291,857 horsepower ; California is a close second, with 
1,149,099 horsepower ; Washington is third, with 454,356 
horsepower; Maine closely follows in fourth place, with 
449,614 horsepower; and Montana is fifth with 344,420 
horsepower. 
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STANDARDIZING UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION 
IN METAL MINES 


By Wm. B. Daty* 


NTIL recently, the subject of standardization 
of mining methods, practices and equipment had 
not been given any consideration. Keen compe- 

tition in the cost of production has forced the operators 
to cut the cost whenever and wherever possible. Pro- 
gressive mining operators realize that a large amount of 
money is wasted annually and costs correspondingly in- 
creased by continuing obsolete methods and by pur- 
chasing specially designed equipment for mining pur- 
poses. 

It is impossible for one operator to bring about a 
standardization of mining methods and equipment, ex- 
cepting at his own properties. As a general proposition, 
it ean be accomplished only by the assistance and co- 
operation of all operators. 

Realizing the urgent necessity for a 
movement of this kind, the American 
Mining Congress, about two years 
ago, created and established a National 
Standardization Congress, which meets 
annually in conjunction with its an- 
nual convention. This movement is 
divided into the coal and metal mining 
branches. The work of the metal min- 
ing branch is divided into eight com- 
mittees, viz: underground transporta- 
tion, drilling machines and drill steel, 
mechanical loading underground, mine 
timbers, steam shovel equipment, fire- 
fighting equipment, mine accounting 
and mine ventilation. 

It is not the purpose or intention to 
agree upon or decide in favor of a 
single standard, because we all know 
that this would be impossible. It is 
the intention and purpose, however, to 
eliminate as many special features 
possible and to establish as few stand- 
ards as will serve the purposes effici- 
ently and economically. If this much 
ean be accomplished, much money will 
be saved and the cost of production 
will be correspondingly decreased. 

I do not know whether the chairmen of the other com- 
mittees have found what I may term alarming conditions 
in their work as I have found as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Underground Transportation. If they have, 
the necessity for this movement is apparent and there 
cannot be any argument against it. 

The object of this committee is as follows: 

1. To standardize on a general capacity car for all 
hand-tramming, together with gauge of track, grade of 
erosseut and drift, weight of rail, size of tramming drift 
in the clear, character and type of loading chute and 
chute door which will insure maximum safety and 
efficiency with economic operation. 


2. To standardize on a general capacity car for all 
motor haulage, together with gauge of track, grade of 
erosseut and drift, weight of rail, size of motor drift in 
the clear, ete. 

3. To standardize on weight of locomotives for differ- 
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ent loads for electric, storage battery and compressed 
air haulage. 

In order to ascertain the present methods, practices 
and equipment now in use in connection with under- 
ground transportation, the writer, as chairman of that 
committee, forwarded a questionnaire containing sixty- 
one (61). questions upon this subject to twelve of the 
most prominent mine managers, superintendents and 
mechanical engineers employed at some of the largest 
properties in the United States and Mexico. Answers 
to all of these questions were received from ten of these 
men and, in my judgment, they certainly prove the neces- 
sity of at least attempting to formulate a set of standards 
to be guided by in the future. 

In nearly all instances, [ believe that 
the present conditions have been in- 
herited from preceeding managers and 
that it is not advisable to change the old 
order of things insofar as they affeet the 
id workings, because the cost of making 
the change would be far greater than 
the savings which would result, but in 
all new work and in the opening of 
new properties, some definite standards 
which will be safe, efficient and eco- 
nomica! should be established and fol- 
lowed. 

[ had the privilege a few years ago 
of visiting and inspecting a great many 
of the large metal mines in this coun- 
try and Mexico, and, while doing so, I 
noticed the entire absence of any effort 
toward standardization. It is not my 
purpose to eriticize the past or present 
in this respect, but to show the urgent 
necessity of interesting all operators of 
metal mines to get together on this 
most important subject so that some 
definite plan or plans ean be formu- 
lated which will bring about a better 
understanding among mining men and 
the elimination of useless and unneces- 
sary methods, practices and equipment. 

The answers to the questions which I sent out reveal 
an alarming condition. For the purpose of impressing 
the matter more thoroughly upon the minds of metal 
mining men, I will give some of the most noticeable con- 
ditions as they exist at the present time, as follows: 


Hanp TRAMMING 


1. Ten different types of cars. 

Capacity of the different cars in use in cubic feet: 
12, 14, 15, 16, 20, 22, 24, 30 and 40. 

3. About 75 per cent of the cars are roller bearing, 
while the balance are of the old type. 

4. In only one instance are guards provided on the 
ears to protect the hands and fingers of the trammers 
while pushing the ear. 

5. The different gauges of the tracks used, in inches, 
are: 18, 1934, 20, 22 and 24. 

6. The weight of rail used, in pounds: 12, 16 and 25. 

7. Spacing of ties, in inches: 12, 15, 18, 20, 24, 30, 
36 and 42, with the size of the ties as variable as the 
spacing. 
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8. Per cent grade of the tracks: Level, .4, .41, .43, 
.O, .62, .65, .66, .75 and .83. 

9. Dimensions of drift in the clear, in feet (first dimen- 
sion is width and second dimension is height): 314 x 7, 
4x7, 4% x 614, 4% x 744,,5 x 7,5 x 8,6x 7, 6x 8, 
614 x 7,7x 7 and 7% x 7. 

10. In no instance is the size and type of the loading 
chute the same and in some properties several different 
sizes and types are in use. 

11. Clearance between top of car and chutes, in inches: 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15 and 18. 

12. The chute doors are constructed of wood, iron and 
wood, and iron, but in no instance are they similar. 


Moror Haviace (TROLLEY Tyre) 


1. Weights of motors, in pounds: 4,000, 5,000, 6,000, 
7,000, 8,000, 9,000, 10,000, 10,500, 11,656, 12,000, 
13,700, 14,000, 15,000, 16,280, 16,400 and 20,000. 

2. Height of trolley wire from rail, in inches: 78, 81, 
84, 87, 90, 94, 96 and 108. 

3. In most cases the trolley wires are protected at the 
loading chutes, but in only a few instances are they pro- 
tected in the drifts and crosscuts. 

4. Type of trolley ear is different in each case. 

5. Capacity of trolley ears, in cubie feet: 14, 15, 16, 
18, 19, 33, 38, 46, 65, 67, 70, 90, 108 and 200. 

STORAGE Barrery LOCOMOTIVES 

1. Weight of locomotives, in pounds: 5,000, 7,000, 
8,000, 8,500, 9,000, 10,000 and 11,000. 

2. The type of trolley car is different in each ease. 

3. Capacity of trolley cars, in cubic feet: 14, 16, 22, 
33, 34, 51 and 67. s 

OTHER CONDITIONS CONNECTED WITH Moror HAavLAGE 

1. Gauge of track, in inches: 18, 194, 20 and 24. 

2. Spacing of ties: 18, 20, 24, 32, 36, 42, 48 and 60. 

3. Grade of track, in pereent: .25, .32, .4, 43, .5, .52, 
.62, .66, .75 and .83. 

4. In some eases signal systems are in use, while in 
most cases they are not. 

5. Loading chutes are different in each case. 

6. Clearance between top of cars and chutes, in inches: 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 1314, 15, 16 and 161. 

7. Type of chute doors are different in each instance. 

It is not necessary to spend very much time in exam- 
ining these conditions to come to the conclusion that, 
some of these methods, practices and equipment are not 
proper ones. They cannot all be proper ones. Which 
ones are? Which ones are not? That is exactly the pur- 
pose of this movement. Honest and frank discussion, 
honest and frank tests upon a scientific and practical 
basis, honest and frank conclusions and decisions, and 
then honest and frank cooperation by all of the operators 
of the metal mines will solve the problem of standardiza- 
tion, which will carry with it a saving of a very large 
amount of money. 

We all know that conditions in all mining districts, 
and in mines in the same district, are different, but we 
must admit that there is not enough variance to warrant 
the different methods, practices and equipment as shown 
above. The results here given are from only ten prop- 
erties. If I had the’ same information from all of the 
operators in the United States, Mexico and Canada, I am 
afraid that the results would be astounding. 

Let us now discuss hand tramming in a fair and hon- 
est manner. We find ten different types of ears. Is it 
not reasonable to assume that one, or two, or three of 
these types could be standardized, would cost a little less 
money to build than the others and would be just as 
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serviceable and efficient? I think every mining man 
must agree to this. 

A hand trammer is a human being—a one man power. 
It is true that some men are stronger and some are 
weaker, but the average, after all, is a one man power. 
If this is true, why should the capacity of the hand tram- 
ming cars vary as much as they do? Why should the 
trammers in one mine be pushing a car with only 12 
cubie feet of ore in it, while trammers in other mines are 
pushing cars containing 14, 15, 16, 20, 22, 24, 30 and 
even 40 cubic feet of ore? Somebody’s hand tramming 
is costing him a lot more per ton of ore trammed than it 
should. Different conditions in different mines should 
not make different conditions in trammers. What is the 
proper sized car for the average trammer to push com- 
fortably and without overtaxing his physical strength? 
That is the purpose of this standardization movement. 
It is to ascertain just this kind of facts, and after they 
have been ascertained, to put them into practice gen- 
erally. 

Seventy-five percent of the ears are roller bearing, 
while the other 25 per cent are of the old type. It would 
be very much more efficient and more economical if all 
of them were roller bearing. If they were, 25 percent 
of the hand tramming in the mines covered by this ques- 
tionnaire would be accomplished more economically and 
with less expenditure of human energy. 

The different gauges of the tracks in use, in inches are: 
18, 1934, 20, 22 and 24. These differences are caused, no 
doubt, by the variance in the types and capacities of the 
ears. If one, two, or even three, types of cars with proper 
capacities were standardized, one preferably, it would 
remove this variance. 

The weight of the rail used, in pounds is: 12, 16 and 
25. With a standardized car, one weight of rail only 
would be necessary. 

The spacing of the ties are: 12, 15, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36 
and 42 inches apart. Even though they are using differ- 
ent types of cars with different capacities and with dif- 
ferent sized rails, it seems to me that some mines are 
using too many ties, or it may be that some mines are not 
using enough. Which mine has the proper spacing? 

The per cent of grade of the tracks is: Level, .4, .41, 
43, .5, .62, .65, .66, .75 and .83. As a result, the tram- 
mers in one property with a level grade are expending 
an unnecessary amount of energy in pushing a loaded 
sar out, while the trammers in the property that has a 
grade of .83 percent are expending an unusual amount 
of energy in pushing the empty ear back. There must 
be a proper medium somewhere. What is it? 

I could go on discussing the other conditions in like 
manner, particularly the different weights of the motors 
and the different capacities of the motor ears, which 
must have cost considerably more to build than the same 
number would cost in one, two or three standard sizes 
and the amount of extra money required to carry the 
extra parts in stock, but the space allowed for this paper 
will not permit. 

As I stated before in this paper, it is not my purpose 
to criticize, but to show the urgent necessity of all of the 
metal mine operators getting together and discussing the 
different methods, practices and equipment in use in 
their mines, in order that some standard or standards 
can be worked out, agreed to and put into practice. I 
also stated that honest and frank discussion will go a 
long way toward solving this problem. 

As chairman of the Committee on Underground Trans- 
portation, I encourage and invite discussions and criti- 
cisms of this paper and the matters contained herein, 
either by letter addressed to me personally or in papers 
to be published in Tue Mintne Coneress JouRNAL. 
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SOFT COAL RESERVE OF 55 MILLION TONS ON 
I 


FIRST OF APRIL 


phasized importanee by anticipation of condi- 

tions arising out of expiration of the coal wage 
agreements, forecast the probable above-ground soft 
coal supply of the country on April 1 at approximately 
55,000,000 tons, a quantity capable theoretically of fill- 
ing demands for approximately 45 days without replen- 
ishment by production. These unofficial figures are 
interesting when compared with the report of stocks 
January 1, issued by the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Census, placing the amount of coal on hand 
on that date at 47,000,000 tons, a reserve sufficient to 
last 41 days under prevailing rates of consumption. 
The Survey plans to issue a complete report on coal 
stocks on March 31. 


Cn STOCK ESTIMATES, brought into em- 


S FORECAST 


in event of a strike: Northern Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Northern and Southern Ohio, Michigan, South- 
ern Appalachian, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Washington. The next highest percent- 
ages of effectiveness were in these fields: Central Penn- 
sylvania (N. Y. C. and connections), the Missouri and 
Kansas district with 99 percent, and the Cumberland- 
Piedmont district with 98 percent. 

The total commercial stock of bituminous coal on 
January 1, 1922, it is estimated, was 47,000,000 tons. 
This was 16,000,000 tons, or 25 percent less than the 
amount in storage at the end of the war. 

In fact, the stocks were found to be slightly smaller 
than on November 1 last, when 48,000,000 tons were on 
hand. The public 


The foreeast of 
stocks which will be 
on hand on April 
1 takes largely into 
consideration a 
highly favorable re- 
sponse by consum- 
ers to the advice is- 
sued by government 
agencies that re- 
serve stocks be in- 
ereased to the limit 
in anticipation of 
the ealling of a 
strike. Officials, in 
diseussing this phase 
of the situation, de- 
clare that industrial 
plants should store 
at least a two- 
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utilities rail- 
roads, the report 
shows, have taken 
the precaution to in- 
crease their stocks 
during November 
and December, but 
their gains have 
been offset by a de- 
crease in the stocks 
of ‘industrial con- 
sumers and retail 
coal dealers. 
Production of an- 
thracite in January 
was about 6,100,000 
net tons, not enough 
to meet estimated 
current consump- 
tion. As a result, 


Heavy reserves 


on Lake docks. 


months’ supply if 


SUPPLY OF SOFT COAL ON HAND AT INDUSTRIAL PLANTS the reserve of an- 


they desire to be as- 
sured of operation. 

With the non- 
union fields capable 
of producing 4,500,- 
000 tons weekly at 


ON JANUARY 1, 1922 
At the rate of consumption prevailing in December, stocks at industrial 
plants other than steel and by-product coke would last, on the average, 51 
days. How the supply varied from state to state is shown in the diagram. 
The darker the shading, the heavier are the stocks. If business should 
revive and consumption increase, the stocks expressed in day’s supply would 
be smaller. Based by the Geological Survey on reports from 2,383 plants. 


thracite in storage 
and in transit has 
probably decreased. 

Concerning the 
amount of anthra- 
cite in the cellars of 


the beginning of a 
strike, and increasing this amount as time progresses to 
above 5,000,000 tons, it is estimated unofficially that 
eleven weeks could elapse following the galling of a 
strike before stocks would be deplenished to the 20,000,- 
000-ton mark, which is the point at which experts de- 
clare the market becomes panicky. This estimate, of 
course, is predicated upon ability of the transportation 
system of the country to perform normally under the 
strain of having to make long hauls of coal from non- 
union fields to points of heavy industrial consumption. 
Producers and consumers alike have been devoting 
much study to statistics recently issued by the Geo- 
logical Survey, showing how the closing of union mines 
during the soft coal strike of 1919 affected production 
in the various fields throughout the country. Apply- 
ing the 1919 rate of loss to the 1918 output, it is esti- 
mated that production of 414,625,000 tons was lost dur- 
ing the six weeks’ period of the strike, with a maximum 
of 71.6 percent of the producing capacities of the fields 
considered as a whole closed during the strike. While 
some changes have occurred in the various fields as 
regards the union organization, it was stated that pro- 
duetion by the following fields would be closed entirely 


householders on Jan- 
uary 1, no statisties are available. An opinion is widely 
held in the coal trade that domestie consumers have 
been slow to purchase, and, therefore, have less on hand 
than usual. The stocks in retail coal yards, however, 
are larger than usual. On January 1 a group of 841 
dealers had enough to last 44 days at the rate their 
customers were asking for coal in December. In no 
State was the average less than 20 days. In New Eng- 
land it was 74 days. It should be remembered. how- 
ever, that conditions in particular communities may be 
very different from the average. $ 

The trend of stocks is suggested by the following 
table, which shows changes at a sampled list of dealers 
handling perhaps a fourth of the total business in 
domestic anthracite. It will be seen that after a tem- 
porary rise in December, the stocks turned downward. 
reaching, on January 1, a point 7 pereent below the 
level of November 1. 

On November 1, 1921, the date of the last stock report 
on anthracite, the storage yards of the anthracite pro- 
ducers were far from being filled to their capacity of 
nearly 7,000,000 tons, only 4,487,000 tons being reported 
on hand, of whick 1,768.000 tons were domestic sizes 
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and 2,719,000 tons were steam sizes. Statistics of the 
quantity in stock on January 1 were not incorporated 
in the regular ninety days’ report because of incomplete 
returns: 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COMMERCIAL BITUMINOUS 
STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES (a) 


(a) Coal in transit and on Lake docks not included. The 
estimates here given are subject to a considerable margin 
of error. The figure for January 1, 1922, may lie anywhere 
between 44 and 50 million tons. (b) Subject to revision. 


A further increase of 620,000 tons carried production 
of coal well above the 10,000,000-ton mark during the 
week ended February 11, according to the Geological 
Survey. The total output, including lignite and coal 
coked, is estimated at 10,326,000 tons, as against 9,706,- 
000 in the week preceding. Except for the latter part of 
October, when consumers were stocking up in anticipa- 
tion of a possible railroad strike, this was the largest out- 
put yet attained in the coal year 1921-22. This rate of 
production is sufficient to meet current consumption and 
exports, and also to increase the reserve in storage. 

The total production of soft coal for the month of Jan- 
uary, as indicated by revised figures of coal loaded by 
the railroads, was 37,600,000 net tons. This was ‘an aver- 
age of 1,447,000 tons per working day lower than in any 
January of the preceding nine years, the period over 
which records of monthly output extend. In January, 
1915, the daily rate was 1,488,000 tons; in January, 1921, 
it was 1,610,000 tons. 

Production of anthracite continued slowly to increase 
in the second week of February. From the fact that 
loadings on the principal anthracite-carrying roads 
totaled 34,842 cars, it is estimated that the output for 
the week approximated 1,822,000 net tons. This is still 
226,000 tons short of that in the corresponding week, a 
year ago. 


KANSAS COAL MINERS BEFORE SUPREME 
COURT WITH INDUSTRIAL CASE 
HE SUPREME COURT, in taking up the appeal 
made by Alexander Howat and other coal mine 
labor leaders in Kansas from a decision by the 
Supreme Court of Kansas imposing penalty for viola- 
tion of the Kansas Industrial Court Law—set the case 
upon its calendar for argument on February 27, when 
other related cases also were to be heard. 

The labor leaders brought the case up from the lower 
court on the contention that the Kansas act violates the 
thirteenth and fourteenth amendments of the Constitu- 
tion and that action thereunder by the state is invalid. 
They also contend that the provisions of the Court of 
Industrial Relations affecting coal mining with a public 
interest violates liberty of contract and due process of 
law. 

The brief filed by counsel for the union men declares 
the act to be ‘‘arbitrary, oppressive, unreasonable and 
unjust,’’ charging that it is vague, indefinite, an unlaw- 
ful restraint on commerce, and that it is a denial of the 
republican form of government. 
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WORLD’S COAL PRODUCTION IN 1921 
SHOWS HEAVY DECREASE 


HE WORLD’S COAL production in 1921 dropped 
Piet to the level of 1909. From reports so far 

received the Geological Survey estimates the total 
output at approximately 1,100,000,000 metric tons. This 
figure is subject to material revision as more complete 
returns are available. 

In comparison with the feverish year 1920, the year 
just closed shows a decrease of more than 200,000,000 
tons, according to the Survey’s report. The chief fac- 
tors in the decrease were the British miners’ strike 
which lasted from April to June, and—more important— 
a worldwide industrial depression. Prices collapsed 
early in the year, and the seaborne coal trade of the 
world fell off sharply. The consequent reduction in the 
volume of business offered to the shipping of the world 
has been an important element in the decline in ocean 
freight rates, so keenly felt by the American merchant 
marine. 

Of the major coal-producing nations, France and Ger- 
many were the only ones to show an increase. Progress 
in restoring the ruined mines of France is indicated by 
the steady inerease in output of the past three years. In 
1919, 22,000,000 tons were produced ; in 1920, 25,000,000 ; 
in 1921, approximately 29,000,000. A further increase 
of 12,000,000 tons, however, would be necessary to bring 
French production up to the level of 1913. German pro- 
duction of bituminous coal is also still far below the pre- 
war level although an inerease was effected in 1921 as 
against 1920. German production of lignite in 1921 
reached the highest point ever attained. The estimated 
output of 120,000,000 tons is an inerease of 33,000,000 
tons over the last year before the war. 

The proportion contributed by the United States was 
40.9 percent, a larger share than in the years before the 
European war, but the smallest in any year since 1916. 

The following table, prepared by W. L. Whiteside, of 
the Section of Foreign Mineral Reserves, presents the 
information received by the Geological Survey up to 
February 15, 1922. The tonnage of the countries not yet 
heard from ordinarily amounts to 12 or 15 percent of the 
total. Receipt of data for these missing countries, esti- 
mates for which are included in the total, may raise or 
lower the final figure by some millions of tons. The unit 
used is the metric ton of 2,205 pounds, the approximate 
equivalent of the long or gross ton. 


Preliminary Estimate of the World’s Production of Coal in 
Calendar Years 1919, 1920 and 1921 


(In metric tons of 2,204.622 Ibs.) 


Country 1919 1920 1921 
10,736,321 13,176,426 * 
18,342,950 22,388,770 21,807,160 
British India ....... 22,991,217 17,356,889 * 
12,411,328 15,088,175 13,300,000 
Czechoslovakia ..... 26,946,813 31,086,479 * 
22,341,000 25,300,000 29,000,000 
Germany—Coal .... 116,500,000 +140,757,433 145,400,000 

Lignite .. 93,800,000 111,634,000 120,000,000 
Union of South Africa 9,313,232 11,181,846 $9,400,000 
United Kingdom .... 233,467,478 233,216,071 166,992,000 
United States ...... 502,534,410 586,000,000 448,600,000 
Other countries ..... 46,553,865 49,068,527 ° 
1,170,400,000 1,305,000,000 1,100,000,000 


_* Estimate included in total. + Includes Saar and Upper 
Silesia. {Estimated from 11 months’ production. 


MINERAL TARIFFS AND MINING MEN 


The following are excerpts from the statement made 
by Herbert Wilson Smith, chief of the Tariff Division 
of the American Mining Congress, at a recent meeting 
of the Mining and Metallurgical Society of America, 
which, through its New York chapter, has been engaged 
for some months in the drafting of a committee report 
on the subject of mineral reserves as related to the tariff 
question. The portions of Mr. Smith’s statement here 
presented form the conclusion of his remarks, the main 
body of which appeared in the February issue of the 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


MOST SERIOUS objection which has been raised 
is based on the dual problem of our foreign trade 
and our foreign debt. 

We have become a great creditor nation. This is 
thrown at us as though it were an anathema, as though 
a curse. Do we wish to remain a creditor nation, or do 
we wish to sit on the fence and live off our fat while the 
world goes by? Are we going to come back to a level of 
prosperity with other nations by sinking to their level 
or by raising them to our own? 

We are told that Europe cannot pay her debt to us 
unless she pays it in merchandise which we permit 
to be imported at low rates of duty or without duty. 
We are further told that we cannot develop foreign 
trade ourselves unless we permit free import of for- 
eign goods. These statements are based primarily on 
the assumption that a protective tariff is a prohibitory 
tariff. but this is not the case. Since the beginning of 
the records of our eustoms house, since the beginning of 
our republic, the volume of imports from year to year 
has consistently increased regardless of whether our 
tariff was being levied on a protective basis or on a free 
trade basis, but, and here is the important difference, 
the nature of the articles imported has been radically 
different. 

No INTERNATIONAL BALANCE-SHEET 


This statement is further predicated on the assump- 
tion that the nations from whom we buy are the nations 
to whom we sell and that there is an international 
balanee sheet as between nations which is stricken off 
every year. This is not the case between nations any 
more than it is the case between individuals. There 
has been the further suggestion that these countries 
will levy retaliatory duties. One would think from 
such a suggestion that these countries have not already 
high protective tariffs, every one of them has, with 
the possible exception of Great Britain, and Great 
Britain, herself, is levying higher duties since the war 
than ever before. It is suggested that these countries 
against which duties will be levied on their production 
of minerals will levy retaliatory duties on the same ma- 
terials from us. We import manganese from Brazil, but 
we do not ship manganese to Brazil. We import lead 
from Spain but we do not ship lead to Spain. In short, 
we do not import comparable materials or materials of 
a comparable character from the country to which we 
export the same materials. Finally there is the joint 
question of the development of foreign trade and the 
payment of the foreign debt. Let us take these up to- 
gether. Where on the whole face of the earth have we 
tried the hardest to develop our foreign markets? In 
South America. Where have we failed most signally? 
Tn South America. Why have we failed there? Because 
Europe has held those markets in her grasp ever since 
they were developed. 


Europe has held those markets because her business 
methods are more careful and painstaking, more leis- 
urely than ours. The South Americans prefer them, but 
mainly Europe has held those markets because she has 
financed South America, and today there is owned in 
Europe enough bonds and similar forms of indebtedness, 
national, industrial, municipal, state, of South Ameri- 
can countries to entirely pay the European indebtedness 
to the United States. Does Europe intend to pay us her 
indebtedness in that manner? Assuredly not. She 
wishes to continue to finance South America, to con- 
timue to hold South American trade and in this she is 
justified. That is good horse sense; but for the inter- 
national bankers to tell us in the same breath that 
Europe cannot pay her debt to the United States unless 
she can have free trade and then to tell us that we can- 
not develop our own foreign markets unless we have free 
trade is surely blinding us to a set of facts with which 
the bankers, themselves, must be most familiar. 

A MISLEADING CLASSIFICATION 

The classification of the subject matter of the com- 
mittee’s report, itself, I think is capable of misinterpre- 
tation. This report is, as I understand it, intended to 
be transmitted to Congress, intended to be read by vari- 
ous Senators and Representatives to give them an idea 
of their course of action on these proposed mineral tar- 
iffs. You have grouped mineral industries into four 
classes. Under class D, which states that it is the class 
of which the United States lacks certain minerals almost 
entirely. Upon the cursory examination necessary to 
give such a report as this it would naturally devolve 
upon a Senator or Congressman to consider a tariff as 
levied on any article under this group as absolutely 
futile, and yet in this classification we find tin. 

Now the tariff duty which is before Congress, which 
is requested on tin, is not requested on tin ore. It is 
requested on block and zine tin. There sits on my left a 
gentleman who has invested a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in the tin smelting industry. 

Surely it is not the purpose of your committee to sug- 
gest to Congress that his tin industry should not be pro- 
teeted. About five million dollars was invested in the 
smelting of tin during the progress of the war, bringing 
out an annual production of block tin from Bolivia and 
other foreign ores of approximately seventy-five million 
pounds per year. This is the only possible development 
of the tin industry that we can have—the development 
of the smelting industry here. The tariff which is re- 
quested is low, less than 10 percent ad valorem. 

If I may be so bold as to suggest to the committee, I 
should suggest that the minerals and our mineral re- 
serves be classified in their order of sufficiency of re- 
serve as based upon annual consumption and that they 
bear indexed numbers ranging from 1 upwards—1 being 
the mineral which occurs in most abundance in propor- 
tion to consumption and the last on the list the least. 
This would give you a more elastic classification and a 
classification which would gradually run from one to the 
other. You could in turn reclassify this by brackets, 
giving certain broad groups. This would be what is 
termed a rainbow classification. 

Finally, gentlemen, in adopting any policy of free 
trade as it relates to the mineral industry, what would 
we be doing? There has been much talk of the danger 
of building a Chinese tariff wall about this country. That 
is not the purpose of a protective tariff. We are going 
to have a protective tariff. Those of us who favor a gen- 
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eral protective tariff are glad of it. Those of us who do 
not favor it might as well face this fact, and if we draw 
a line around the mining industry and say this protee- 
tive tariff shall not apply to the mining industry we are 
permitting the rest of the United States to benefit by 
whatever benefits are to be derived from the protective 
tariff and we are building this Chinese wall about our 
own industry—the mining industry. Can we justify this 
course to the men in the mining industry who have to 
employ the labor, who have to meet the payrolls? 

It has been suggested that the policy of protective 
tariff on these mineral industries would be an experi- 
ment; admittedly so in a great many cases. We have 
been trying an experiment for a number of years, we 
have been trying the opposite experiment. We have 
been trying the experiment of free trade on the products 
of mineral industries. Has it developed these indus- 
tries? Not at all. Let us therefore try a conservative 
experiment for a few years. Let us try an experiment 
that will bring revenue to the United States Treasury, 
both from import duties and from income taxation on 
growing industry within the United States. If the re- 
serves are insufficient to support the industries, the in- 
dustries will necessarily fall of their own weight. 

We talk of this protective tariff as though it were a 
permanent thing. We talk of exhaustion of reserves. 
Sixteen, twenty-seven and forty-eight years have been 
mentioned as possibilities. We all know that the tariff 
bill now before Congress is not to endure any such length 
of time as that. Tariff bills endure four, eight or twelve 
years; very rarely longer than that. In this tariff act 
there is being built a platform on which the economic 
structure of our nation is to endure for this length of 
time. Let us join in seeing to it that no gap is left in 
this platform through which any worthy industry can 
fall to bankruptcy and destruction, and let us join in 
the principle that when the mineral reserves of any 
mineral'industry are adequate to supply their propor- 
tionate part of the domestic consumption, that when the 
products of this mineral industry come in competition 
with the products of foreign mineral industries pro- 
duced at foreign labor cost, that where such competition 
is destructive to the American enterprise that a protec- 
tive tariff be levied to equalize this difference in labor 
cost and to permit the employment of American work- 
men at American scales of wages, by the American Min- 
ing Industry. 


CERAMIC WORK OF BUREAU OF MINES 
WILL FEEL CUT IN FUNDS 
B Y REFUSING to appropriate $35,000 to the 


Bureau of Mines for non-metallic investigations, 

the House in passing the Interior Department 
appropriation bill placed a heavy handicap upon studies 
which the bureau is making for the ceramic industry 
with a view to effecting savings of large proportions in 
the burning of fuel. 

While the bureau hopes to be able to continue some 
of the more important studies in this connection, it will 
be forced to forego the larger part of the program which 
it had planned to carry out in cooperation with the cera- 
mie industry, provided the appropriation in question is 
not restored by the Senate. 

A number of the bureau’s experts have been working 
for some time at the Columbus, Ohio, station of the 
bureau in connection with the ceramies studies, and 
members of the industry already have benefited by the 
suecess of the experiments, which, in some eases, are 
reported to have enabled them to effect savings of one- 
third in their fuel consumption. 
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GREATLY INCREASED U. S. OIL PRODUCTION 
ESTABLISHES NEW RECORD 


IL PRODUCTION in the United States during 
QO reached a figure higher than that of any 

previous year, according to revised reports, the 
results of which have been summarized by the Geological 
Survey, showing an output for the year of 469,639,000 
barrels, representing an estimated value at the wells of 
$753,300,000. These figures, which will be inereased 
slightly when more complete data is compiled, represent 
an inerease of 26,237,000 barrels over the 1920 produe- 
tion, and an increase of almost 100 percent over the 1912 
output. 


Imports of crude oil into the United States during 
1921 amounted to 125,307,000 barrels as compared with 
106,175,000 barrels in 1920 and with 52,822,000 barrels 
in 1919, these figures corresponding respectively to 27, 
24, and 14 percent of the domestic production of the 
past three years. Exports of erude oil during 1921 
amounted to 8,940,000 barrels and during 1920 to 
8,757,000 barrels. 

Estimated consumption (deliveries to consumers) of 
domestic and imported crude oil during 1921 amounted 
to 525,407,000 barrels as contrasted with 530,474,000 
barrels in 1920. Consumption for the year just ended 
therefore amounted to 55,768,000 barrels more than the 
country produced. 

Stocks of crude oil inereased 60,599,000 barrels dur- 
ing the year, as follows: Net pipe-line and tank-farm 
stocks east of California 42,142,000 barrels gross pipe- 
line and tank-farm and producers’ stocks in California 
12,359,000 barrels, and stocks of Mexican petroleum held 
in the United States by importers 6,098,000 barrels. On 
December 31, 1921, stocks of erude oil, exclusive of lease 
storage and of stocks at refineries, amounted to 183,- 
890,000 barrels, equivalent to 119.3 days’ supply at the 
current rate of consumption. On the last day of 1920 
similar stocks amounted to 123,291,000 barrels, equiva- 
lent to 80 days’ supply. 

The year opened with record prices—$6.10 per barrel 
at the wells for Pennsylvania grade and $3.50 per barrel 
for Oklahoma-Kansas grade, which had held for several 
months in spite of rapidly increasing stocks. Shortly 
after the beginning of the year, however, prices began 
to fall, and within a few months Pennsylvania grade had 
declined to $2.25 a barrel and Oklahoma-Kansas grade to 
$1 a barrel. These low prices held until the rate of 
rapidly increasing stocks eased off somewhat in Septem- 
ber and October, and the year closed with Pennsylvania 
grade at $4 and Oklahoma-Kansas grade at $2 a barrel. 
Low prices were reflected in a marked curtailment of 
field activity, and 15,012 producing oil wells are reported 
to have been completed during 1921 as contrasted with 
24,222 in 1920. In spite of this, however, a number of 
important new pools were opened up, among which were 
Haynesville, La.; El Dorado, Ark.; Burbank, Okla., and 
Pierce Junction and Mexia, Tex., and extensive new 
developments were made in the Elk Hills and at Hunt- 
ington Beach, Calif. 

The strike in the oil fields of California naturally cut 
down the production of that state, which nevertheless 
produeed a record output of, approximately 114 million 
barrels. Oklahoma also established a new record, for 
almost 114 million barrels were reported as removed 
from producing properties. The relative standing of the 
two states can not be established until the final figures 
are received. Texas also produced more than 100 million 


barrels and in December, as a result of developments at 
Mexia, ranked first among the producing states. 
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QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF ALASKA’S COAL 
SOON TO BE DEFINITELY KNOWN 


ject of doubts and conjectures, soon will be known 

for what they are worth. The Navy Department 
hopes to have sufficient data before July to ascertain 
the quantity and quality of these reserves, using the 
information as a basis upon which to build its future 
policies in connection with their development. 

Practicality of coal from the Bering River field 
as fuel for the Navy’s ships is to be determined in a 
test to be made July, 1922, when 600 tons of coal will 
be supplied from the Bering River field by the Bering 
River Coal Company for consumption in a naval vessel. 
A similar investigation, made in 1913, brought out the 
fact that the coal which was tested on board ship was 
so full of impurities and clinkered so badly that it was 
found unsuitable. 

Sinee that time, however, additional beds have been 
discovered, and it is the opinion of Navy Department 
officials that the coal to be used in the new test, taken 
from the Carbon Creek beds, stands a good chance of 
measuring up to the required standards. Coal taken 
from the Matanuska field was proved by tests made in 
1914 to be suitable for the needs of the Navy. 


With diamond drilling eperations in Coal Creek area 
of the Matanuska field scheduled to be concluded in April 
or May, the Department soon will be possessed of accurate 
data concerning the amount of coal which can be mined. 

The Chickaloon field shows 300,000 tons of coal in 
sight, with the total amount available yet to be deter- 
mined. It is estimated that the minimum figure at 
which the Coal Creek reserves can be placed is two mil- 
lion tons. The King River area includes three beds, 
ranging in thickness from two to seven feet. Anthra- 
cite Ridge contains one bed of anthracite 38 feet thick. 

Onee the practicality and extensiveness of Alaska’s 
coal reserves are established, as officials of the depart- 
ment believe they will be, the next step will be to formu- 
late a policy under which actual mining operations will 
be carried on. 

With $1,300,000 already invested in development 
work, the Navy Department, despite its desire to keep 
out of the actual coal mining business, finds it advisable 
to thoroughly prove the field by development work 
before attempting to turn over the field to another 
department or to private parties. 

Two plans have been broached by experts who have 
surveyed the situation. They are: 

1. Leasing of the mines to private contractors, if 
practicable. with possible cheaper operation under pri- 
vite interests standing as a favorable factor. 

2. Transfer of supervision of the entire project to 
another branch of the government, logically the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

In this connection, Secretary Denby already is re- 
ported as having made rep- 


\ LASKA’S COAL RESERVES, long the sub- 


is followed, the Navy Department heads are convinced 
that it is not a part of the work of that branch to conduet 
coal-mining activities, and that actual operations under 
control of another department or private capital should 
follow conclusion of the development work as quickly as 
possible. 

It is declared, however, that the Navy’s policy is one 
of “‘seeing the thing through,’’ and the highest proba- 
bility is that the department will continue to hold its 
supervision over the work until such time as economic 
conditions and industrial conditions in Alaska make 
it practicable for commercial operations to be under- 
taken by private capital. 

Provided the Bering River coal is proved by the July 
tests to be of sufficiently high quality to command a 
place in the market, transportation costs will be the 
main obstacle which will have to be overcome. It is 
estimated that the cost of mining will be $5 a ton in 
the Coal Creek area of the Matanuska field and $7 a 
ton for Chickaloon coal. 

Alaska coal will be able to compete successfully with 
coal coming from the Atlantic seaboard only if trade 
between the United States and the territory is worked 
up in such volume that return cargoes will be assured, 
thus reducing the transportation costs of the coal. 


Since private interests hardly can be expected to take 
hold of operations in the Alaska fields until a reasonable 
assurance of profit is presented, it appears that the 
Navy must continue its present supervision for an 
appreciable period. 

The often repeated plea that Alaska be released from 
the dictates of the ten governmental agencies which now 
exercise various authorities over the territory’s natural 
resources and administration is given direct emphasis 
in semi-official discussions of the manner in which suf- 
ficient industry will be attracted to Alaska to render 
development. 

The Navy Alaska Coal Commission is carrying out 
the original plan of Congress to determine definitely 
whether the Navy can depend on an independent sup- 
ply of steaming coal in the Pacific, and this question is 
expected to be fully answered by this spring in the 
Matanuska field and summer in the Bering River field. 
If the trial tests of Bering River coal prove the coal of 
high enough quality for use in the Navy’s ships, and, 
if it ean be shown that the Navy possesses an indepen- 
dent supply of coal on the Pacifie, experts point out 
that sufficient return for money spent for samples from 
the Bering field and development funds invested in the 
Matanuska field will have been secured. 

Development work has brought to light the badly 
faulted and tilted conditions of the majority of beds 
whieh have been located. Despite the tendency of these 
conditions to inerease mining costs, however, Navy De- 
partment officials state 


resentations to congres- 
sional leaders, suggesting 
that appropriations for 
further work on the coal 
fields in Alaska be turned 
over to the Interior Depart- 
ment instead of being given 
to the Navy Department. 

Regardless of which plan 


their confidence that the 
“‘performance on the 
grate’’ of the coal which is 
to be tested next July from 
the Bering River fields will 
disclose an additional ton- 
nage to that already found 
to be suitable and avail- 
able in the Matanuska field. 
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CORRECTIVE ACTION BY GOVERNMENT NEEDED 


TO FREE MINING INDUSTRY OF HANDICAPS 


By McK. W. Kriecu 


HIEF AMONG the topies of the day are state 

taxes and freight rates. Farmers, miners, wage- 

earners, stockgrowers, merchants, manufacturers, 
lumbermen, and all other interests are greatly concerned 
over the growing burden of state taxes and the high 
level of railroad rates. While the widespread public 
demand has brought about economies in Federal expen- 
ditures and a reduction in taxes through the elimina- 
tion of the excess profits tax, surtaxes above 50 per- 
cent, and certain luxury taxes, the revenue require- 
ments and tax assessments of the several states have 
steadily increased. And, while all other lines of busi- 
ness and industry have been compelled to retrench and 
take losses on account of the depression following the 
war, the railroads of the country have been permitted 
to maintain an abnormally 


is no real justification for the enormous inerease in 
state taxes. State taxes paid by the mining industry 
have advanced far more rapidly than their capital 
investment and net earnings, being four times greater 
in 1919 than in 1909, although during the same period 
the increase in capital investment was slightly more than 
double, with a corresponding increase in net earnings. 
The number of producing mining enterprises, including 
oil and gas companies, in 1909 was 19,915; in 1919, 21,- 
280; eapital investment, 1909, $3,380,525,841; 1919, 
$6,955,466,831; net earnings, 1909, $223,709,647; 1919, 
$501,842,678 ; state taxes, 1909, $17,246,763 ; 1919, $69,- 
218.977; federal taxes, 1909, $500,000 (estimated) ; 1919, 
$75,998,714. The ratio of total taxes to net earnings in 
1919 was 28.9 percent as compared with 7.8 percent in 

1909. A table showing com- 


high level of rates, which, 
under the law, were supposed 
to produce a return of at least 
six percent on their invest- 
ment. 

The twenty thousand min- 
eral producers in the United 
States are earning consider- 
ably less than six percent on 
their capital investment, and 
the stress of abnormal costs 
and subnormal prices has 


parative statistics of capital, 
net earnings, and taxes of 
producing mining enter- 
prises has been compiled for 
26 states in which mineral 
production is an important 
industry, and appears with 
this article. Producing en- 
terprises inelude all individ- 
uals, partnerships and cor- 
porations operating mines, oil 
and gas wells. Net earnings 


compelled many mines to 
close down, while many others 
are being operated at a loss 
in order to protect their in- 
vestments “until more favor- 
able conditions will permit 
the resumption of normal 
production. If operating or 
production costs could be re- 
duced to a level correspond- 


ing in some measure to the 


reduced level of prices, con- 


ditions would soon reach a Reis os 


were determined by deduct- 
ing from the gross value of 
production all principal ex- 
penses except taxes. Total 
taxes include both state and 
federal taxes. The remaining 
items of the table are self- 
explanatory. 

With every other basic in- 
dustry and class of taxpayers, 
the mining industry shares 
the common burden. As tax- 
Se pavers, all are in the same 


normal adjustment; but the 
producers do not control the 
situation. Purchasers of min- 
eral products and other commodities are not compelled 
to pay fixed prices such as the shippers of these commo- 
dities are compelled to pay the railroads for service. 
Therefore, shippers of mine products are forced to ab- 
sorb excess costs, which cannot be passed on to the pur- 
chaser or consumer, by making drastic cuts in expenses 
such as salaries, wages and personnel, by reducing expen- 
ditures for prospecting, exploration, and development, 
and by extracting from their properties only high-grade 
ore. The result is that the large amount of ore that is 
left in the ground is lost forever—as a source of income 
to the investor, as a source of revenue to the state and 
nation, and as a source of tonnage to the railroads. There- 
fore, the government, the railroads, and the public, as 
well as the mine owners, are vitally affected by any mal- 
adjustment of overloading of the state tax burden or the 
cost of transportation. 

The increase in Federal taxes was due to increased 
revenue requirements occasioned by the war; but there 
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From the Kansas City Star boat, and, because of the 
widespread interest in the 
subject, and in order to 
clarify much of the misapprehension which exists in 
ihe public mind, it is believed that each industry should 
publish the facts concerning its own taxes. The pub- 
lication of such facts also would be of great value 
to all who are seeking an intelligent and constructive 
solution of the problem of taxation, as no program or 
policy ean be equitably or effectively carried out with- 
out cooperation and without having at hand complete 
and adequate data upon which to act. 

Of no less importance is the question of railroad rates. 
Raw mine products have provided more than 35 percent 
of the aggregate freight tonnage of all class 1 carriers 
in the United States during the past ten years. The 
products of metal mines have furnished a large portion 
of this traffic. In 1911, ore traffic furnished 17.5 per- 
cent of the aggregate freight tonnage of all class 1 
carriers in the western district as compared with less 
than 8 percent in 1921. This alarming decrease in the 
volume of ore traffic on the rail lines serving the sparsely 
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settled territory of the west, is responsible in a very 
large measure for the present financial condition of the 
carriers in that district. The decrease in ore traffie on 
all lines in the United States has been noticeable in the 
carriers’ reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Each time the carriers have advanced the rates 
on raw mine products during the past few years there 
has followed a marked decrease in the number of active 
mine operators, particularly in the case of metal mines. 
For example, in 1916, there were 5,258 active operators 
of metal mines; in 1917, 4,637; in 1918, 3,636; in 1919, 
3,383; and in 1920 it is estimated that there were less 
than 3,000. This situation cannot be attributed entirely 
to war conditions and the depression following the war, 
as it will be noted that the decrease was gradual and 
took place during years in which large rate advances 
became effective. It cannot be attributed to exhaustion 
of the mines, for the known mineral resources of the 
country were never greater than now, or the number 
of proved mines more numerous. The same situation 
exists with respect to quarrying operations, which have 
shown a steady decline since 1911. In 1911 there were 
3,920 active quarry operators as compared with 1,724 
in 1919. Quarries farthest distant from the markets 
have been unable to compete with those more conveni- 
ently located on account of prohibitive rates. 

When mines are producing, the carriers haul freight 
both ways—ore is hauled out and supplies are hauled 
in. When the mines are closed or where they are com- 
pelled to resort to selective mining in order to break 
even, the carriers are forced to impose higher rates 
upon other classes of freight traffic to make up for the 
loss of revenue from ore traffic, and shippers located 
in sparsely settled agricultural and stockraising. sections 
of the west suffer, as well as all other shippers located 
along the lines of the ore carriers. The volume of ore 
traffic will determine whether these carriers are to oper- 
ate at a profit or a loss; and rates should, therefore, be 
reduced to*a level where a larger ore tonnage will move. 

Railroad rates and state and local taxes have a vital 
bearing upon the operation of mines. If profits from 
mining are absorbed in transportation costs, the Fed- 
eral Government gets no revenue from the mines. Like- 
wise, if profits are absorbed by state taxes, the Federal 
Government derives no revenue. If state taxes, or rail- 
road rates, or both together, are so high that mines 
cannot be operated profitably under prevailing market 
conditions, then the Federal Government, the states and 
the railroads all lose revenue. However, the states enjoy 
one advantage not enjoyed by the railroads or the 
Federal Government. They can force the mines to pay 
taxes all the time whether operating or not; whether 
producing at a profit or a loss. The railroads can 
inerease their rates, after securing Federal authority, 
but increased rates do not increase revenue unless the 
traffic moves under them. The Federal Government can 
raise the normal tax rate or surtaxes, but these will 
yield no revenue unless there are net profits upon which 
to levy an assessment. The states can continue to 
inerease their revenue requirements, assessed valuations, 
and tax rates, but the tax base ultimately will disappear, 
in many eases, if capital is thereby driven into other 
states and other investments. Thus, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through its rate-making authority, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has the power to adjust 
transportation costs to a lower level where ore traffic, 
as well as other freight, will move more freely, and the 
various state legislatures and state tax commissions, 
which, respectively, enact and administer state tax laws, 
have it within their power to stimulate or destroy a 
continuing source of revenue, to encourage or prevent 
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the growth and expansion of one of the nation’s most 
important industries, simply by reducing or increasing 
the burden of taxation. 

These facts demonstrate that there is a community of 
interest between all classes of the electorate in respect 
to matters of taxation and transportation; and farmers, 
Wage-earners, miners, merchants, stockgrowers, manu- 
facturers, lumbermen, and all other interests should act 
in harmony and cooperation to check the rising tide of 
state taxation and to secure relief from the burden of 
excessive railroad rates. 


NEW TAX COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
C. ALLEN, of Cleveland, Ohio, vice president 
of the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. who 
e for many years has been prominently identi- 
fied with taxation problems of metal mines, and J. C. 
Dick, of Salt Lake City, Utah, formerly chief of the 
Division of Natural Resources, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, have accepted appointment as members of the 
American Mining Congress special committee on state 
taxation. 

The state tax authorities of 26 states have furnished 
reports and data for the use of the committee and have 
offered their cooperation in making the work of the com- 
mittee a success. Members of the state units are engaged 
in the preparation of their reports—presenting the 
viewpoint of the mine operators. The investigation 
already has shown that there is no uniformity or rela- 
tionship between the rates and methods of taxation in 
the different states, and that the differentials in the 
ratios of taxes to net earnings impose a hardship upon 
the mines of some states as compared with others more 
favorably situated. 


IMPROVED ZINC RECOVERY 
IS SURVEY’S OBJECT 


MPROVED RECOVERY of zine in the mills of the 

tri-state district of Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kan- 

sas is the object of a complete survey of milling 
problems encountered in that region, under plans which 
have been formulated. 

At a conference held in St. Louis between representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Mines and operators of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley lead and zine fields for the purpose of 
formulating a detailed program for the Mississippi Val- 
ley Experiment Station, it was brought to the attention 
of the bureau that zine was being encountered in in- 
creasing amounts in the fluorspar ores of Southern IIli- 
nois and Kentucky. The ordinary treatment by jig and 
table concentration results in a considerable loss of fluor- 
spar, and zine cannot be removed by this method be- 
cause the zine and the fluorspar differ so little in specific 
gravity. 

The bureau then laid plans for investigations of 
methods for the electrothermie metallurgy of zine, and 
their possible application in the United States, with a 
view to increasing the recovery of metal and lowering 
the cost of production, which with the standard retort 
process is so high that it endangers the position of zine 
as a cheap metal. 
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F. McN. HAMILTON 


Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of California 


position a& state mineralogist, which he has held since 1913, Mr. Hamilton has 
to his credit a record of real service to the mining industry of his state. Under 
? his supervision the bureau has grown from a small organization with hardly more 
than nominal activities until it now is a clearing house for information, not only for 
the mining public of the Pacifie Coast, but for consumers and capitalists seeking in- 
vestments throughout the United States and in foreign countries. 

After graduating in 1904 from the College of Mines, University of California, Mr. 
Hamilton followed the profession of mining engineer and operated mines in’ Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Nevada and Mexico until his appointment as state mineralogist of 
California. 

Since his first entrance into the position of official head of the mineral industry in 
California Mr. Hamilton’s activities, aside from his duties at the Mining Bureau, 
have included service as member of the Explosives Regulation Committee during the 
war; Consulting Engineer for the United States Bureau of Mines; chairman of the 
Gold Producers’ Executive Committee of California, and member International Jury 
of Awards at P. P. I. E. 

He has been active in the work of The American Mining Congress for several years, 
and is a member of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; 


Pression AS executive head of the mining industry in California through his 
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the Association of State Geologists; California Metal Producers Association. 
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ROBERT M. BETTS 
Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Oregon | 


ing developments and operations has come to Mr. Betts during the score and 
more of years in which he has been connected with the industry. Since 1916, he 
has been Commissioner of the Oregon Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Betts has been connected since 1909 with the Cornucopia Mining Company, 
operating the Union and Last Chance mines, and now is manager of that enterprise, 
for which he enlarged old operations at Cornucopia several years ago and developed 
the Last Chance property in the same district. 

Camps in British Colombia and central Idaho furnished him with his first experience 
in active mining operations. Later he was with the Bunker Hills and Sullivan Company, 
at Kellogg, Idaho, after which he engaged in field work at Cobalt, Ontaria, being asso- 
ciated with the Curlake Mining Company just before he returned to Washington and 
took charge of the Cornucopia operations. 

His close associates credit his outstanding record to an alertness and perception of 
conditions, which qualities have enabled him to gain the most from his intimate knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of mining development. 


B ROAD EXPERIENCE gained through direction of numerous extensive min- 
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JOHN M. WHITEHEAD 


Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Wisconsin 


a number of years, and has served on the boards of directors of several min- 

ing enterprises. He now is vice-president of the Hillsboro Coal Company, 
and manager of the Ophir Loop mine, a large property located in Southwestern Colo- 
rado, the development of which is making good progress under his supervision. 

Mr. Whitehead is a notable figure in public life in Wisconsin, having served four 
terms in the state senate, 1896-1912. He has served as the head of state branches of 
many national organizations, his selection for these posts coming in recognition of his 
outstanding talents as an executive. 

While a large portion of his interests in the past have been centered in the mining 
industry, and these will increase when developments in which he is now concerned 
reach the productive stage, he has earned a notable reputation as a lawyer and econo- 
mist. 

The close contact he holds with the needs of the mining industry make him a valu- 
able asset to its success, his broad vision amplifying this success largely. 


M R. WHITEHEAD has been closely associated with the mining industry for 
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LEE LONG 
Vice-President American Mining Congress 
State of Virginia 


Corporation, which operate ten mines with an annual capacity of 3,000,000 

tons high grade bituminous coal, .is recognized as one of the notable figures of 
the coal industry and an. authority upon subjects relating to industrial’ economics 
generally. Acknowledgement of his abilitiesas an observer and student of industrial 
conditions and problems is embodied in his)}appointment’ by Governor Stuart of Vir- 
ginia in 1917 to membership on the Workmen’s Compensation Commission, to assist in 
framing the workmen’s compensation law for'the State of Virginia, which now is in 
effect. Mr. Long also was a member of the: Hampton: Roads Port Commission, ap- 
pointed by Governor Davis, which was charged with the duty of making recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly of Virginia for the improvement and development of the 
Port of Hampton Roads, a project of high interest to the coal industry. 

He holds a long and enviable record in connection with the development and opera- 
tion of coal mines in West Virginia and Virginia. In 1901 he organized the Imperial 
Colliery Company to carry on the enterprise, being elected general manager of the 
company and serving for five years in that position. After disposing of this prop- 
erty, upon which three producing mines had been opened, he organized and for five 
years was general manager of the Keeneys Creek Colliery Company, since which time 
he has been associated with the Clinchfield Corporation. 


M: LONG, who is vice-president in charge of operations of the Clinchfield Coal 
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REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS UNITE TO FORM 
DIVISION OF MINING CONGRESS 


N IMPORTANT STEP was taken in Chicago on 

January 19 in connection with the further devel- 

opment of the Annual Expositions of Mines and 
Mine Equipment of the American Mining Congress by 
the formation of a Manufacturers’ Division. 

The success of the National Exposition of Mines and 
Mine Equipment held in Chieago last October led to the 
desire on the part of a number of the exhibitors to ere- 
ate a permanent body which would continue to develop 
these expositions along lines which would enable the 
exhibitors to derive the fullest possible benefits from 
these annual meetings. 

The formation of the Manufacturers’ Division creates 
the proper medium by which these expositions can be 
developed in a way which will make possible the fullest 
use of the opportunities which they afford and will give 
them a stability and an influence which will be steadily 
extended. 

Industrial expositions of this character when wisely 
managed are universally recognized as an effective and 
economical medium for advertising manufactured prod- 
ucts and for the development of contacts between the 
users and producers of equipment and machinery which 
are of great mutual benefit. 

Mine operators are studying with the greatest care 
all types of mine equipment and machinery, for such 
equipment is an essential and vital factor in the redue- 
tion of operating costs. Practical operating officials look 
forward to these expositions as the place where they 
can study and compare the various types of equipment, 
as well as the latest improvements in mine machinery ; 
while, on the other hand, the manufacturers exhibiting 
at these expositions have the opportunity of meeting 
hundreds of potential purchasers, operating officials and 
mine executives, and of showing their products under 
favorable conditions. These annual expositions have 
become, therefore, an important factor in the develop- 
ment of sales and advertising campaigns. 

Aside from the definite material benefits derived from 
these great national meetings, they also perform an im- 
portant function by focusing the public attention on the 
problems of the mining industry by stimulating interest, 
and they are, therefore, of great educational value. 
Cooperation is the key to success, and these expositions 
are essentially cooperative enterprises which must be 
developed along cooperative lines in order to be of the 
greatest mutual benefit. 

The Manufacturers’ Division of the American Mining 
Congress furnishes the medium by which these meetings 
can be most effectively developed, for it creates a perma- 
nent organization made up of manufacturers of mine 
equipment and mine machinery working together in the 
further development of their mutual interest. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


The creation of this Manufacturers’ Division gives a 
permanent character to these annual expositions which 
could not otherwise be obtained and should greatly in- 
crease the influence and significance of these meetings. 
The suecess of such industrial expositions is largely 
measured by the attendance of operating officials, mine 
managers and other mine executives who are charged 
with the responsibilities of the effective development of 
mining enterprises. The membership of the Manufac- 
turers’ Division of the American Mining Congress has a 
large clientele among such officials and the cooperative 


effort which the Manufacturers’ Division makes possible 
will do much to inerease the attendance of this charac- 
ter, give these meetings a wider publicity and greatly 
inerease their national importance. 

The form of the organization of the Manufacturers’ 
Division of the American Mining Congress is simple and 
yet effective. The Manufacturers’ Division consists of 
manufacturers and dealers in mine supplies, equipment 
and machinery and such other organizations interested 
in the mining industry which may be acceptable to the 
Board of Directors. The total membership is limited to 
two hundred firms. 

The Board of Directors of the Manufacturers’ Division 
of the American Mining Congress is created. Thirteen 
members of the Board will be elected from the repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturing concerns, members of 
the Division. The other two members of the Board—the 
Seeretary of the American Mining Congress and the 
Convention and Exposition Manager—will serve ex- 
officio. 

The membership fees subscribed by the members of 
the Manufacturers’ Division representa pooling of the 
interests of the manufacturers interested in these expo- 
sitions and will be utilized as a permanent underwriting 
fund to carry on exclusively the work of developing 
these expositions in such a way as to secure the greatest 
results and benefits. 

The permanent Board of Directors will be elected as 
soon as a total of fifty members has been secured. Prae- 
tically thirty-five concerns have already expressed their 
readiness to participate in this Division, which was en- 
thusiastically approved and its by-laws adopted at a 
meeting of twenty-five representatives of manufacturing 
concerns at the Chicago meeting. 

At Chicago a temporary Board of Directors, consist- 
ing of W. C. Doering, vice president of the Southern 
Wheel Company, St. Louis, Mo.; J. C. Wilson, manager 
of the mine material department of the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio; C. W. Chappelle, district sales 
manager of the Ironton Engine Company, Chicago, III. ; 
William Whaley, general manager of Myers-Whaley 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn.; Joseph Teipel, assistant 
general manager of the Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Company, St. Louis, Mo., and J. F. Callbreath, 
secretary of the American Mining Congress, and E. C. 
Porter, Convention and Exposition Manager of the 
American Mining Congress, was elected to serve until 
their suecessors could be duly qualified and elected. 

W. C. Doering, vice president of the Southern Wheel 
Company, was elected Chairman of the temporary Board 
of Directors, and J. C. Wilson, C. W. Chappelle and 
William Whaley were elected as the three Vice Chair- 
men. 

The following firms were represented at the organiza- 
tion meeting of this Division: 

Hereules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York City. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ludlow-Saylor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Streeter-Amet Recording Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Mine Safety Applianees Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chieago, Tl. 

Jaeobson & Schraeder, Chieago, Il. 

Keystone Consolidated Publishing Co., Pittsburgh: 

Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., New York City. 
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Edison Storage Battery Co., East Orange, N. J. 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

George D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Wheel Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

In addition to these firms, a number of applications 
for membership have already been received from other 
representative concerns, and the plan for this Manu- 
facturers’ Division has met with the cordial approval of 
those to whom it has been presented. 

Among the firms not represented at Chicago which 
have formally approved of this plan are the followirg: 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Automatic Reclosing Cireuit Breaker Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Robt. Holmes & Bros., Inc., Danville, Ill. 

Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Plans for the Cleveland exposition of the American 
Mining Congress to be held October 9 to 14 are mov- 
ing forward satisfactorily, and, by the creation of the 
Manufacturers’ Division, and with the cooperation of 
the members, it is expected that this meeting will pre- 
sent an even larger, more comprehensive and more sig- 
nificant display of mine equipment and mine machinery 
than the interesting exposition held in Chicago last fall. 


BOARD FAVORS GOLD STANDARD 


HE GOLD STANDARD is strongly urged by the 
Federal Reserve Board in a report discussing the 
general European situation. It is stated that the 
Genoa conference discussion is likely to relate in no small 
measure to the restoration of the gold standard or de- 
velopment of plans for stabilization of foreign exchange. 
The Board says there is a gratifying unanimity of 
opinion among leading economists, financiers and states- 
men that permanent rehabilitation of credit and cur- 
rency necessitates a return to the gold basis. Reinstate- 
ment of the gold standard, however, involved solution of 
complex problems, including reparation payments and 
domestic and foreign debts and until international agree- 
ment is reached based upon refunding of debts and bal- 
ancing of budgets, with stoppage of inflation, no pro- 
gram involving return of gold standard will succeed. 
Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger favors a uni- 
versal gold standard. He says the world was on the 
point of establishing the gold monetary standard as the 
universal system when the war broke out. The chaos of 
inflated paper, over-extended credits, and national debts 
has caused the gold basis of value to be lost sight of. 
The consolidated credit and gold resources of the world 
are ample to sustain a gold monetary system through 
which international commerce can be placed on a basis of 
security within a reasonable time. Mr. Crissinger de- 
clares it is not only possible for the U. 8. to bring for- 
ward proposals looking to reestablishment of the gold 
standard but that it is the duty of this country to take 
the lead because we have practically a monopoly of the 
world’s monetary gold, 40 percent of the world’s gold 
stock, and that we should begin redistribution of this 
gold throughout the world so that it will be restored to 
its proper function of maintaining a sound relationship 
between currency systems and the metallie standard. 
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OIL SHALE INDUSTRY REVIEWED 


ICTOR C. ALDERSON, president of the Colo- 

\ rado School of Mines, and chairman of the oil 

_ Shale section of the American Mining Congress, 

has just completed an interesting résumé of the oil shale 
industry for 1921. 

_‘‘A comprehensive and world-wide view of the situa- 
tion suggests a few striking facts,’’ says Dr. Alderson. 
‘*They are: 

1. The supply of well petroleum cannot be de- 
pended upon to supply indefinitely the needs of 
industry and advancing civilization for oil and its 
derivatives. 

2. The oil shale deposits throughout the world are 
virtually inexhaustible and supply a ‘‘second line of 
oil defence’’ as it were. 

3. The main problems to be solved are: 


a. The perfection of a retort of large capacity, 
foolproof in operation, and designed on 
correct scientific and practical principles, 
that will produce the maximum amount of 
good oil. 

b. The refining of the crude shale oil, not into 
a long list of chemical curiosities, but into 
a few standard products for which there 
is a steady market. 

e. The coordination of the various elements so 
that as a business project the whole will be 
an economic success, and 

d. Large capital and capable technical men. 


4. There is a world-wide interest in oil shale 
financial, economic, technical, chemical, and practi- 
cal—that augurs well for its early development into 
an important factor in the economic advancement 
of the entire world.’’ 

Citing the Oil Shale Conference, held in Chicago in 
connection with the annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress, as the most important event held by 
the year for the industry, he outlines oil shale develop- 
ments in both domestic and foreign fields, gives figures 
on oil shale potentiality, and includes several quotations 
of authorities, giving viewpoints concerning the future 
of the well oil industry, which the shale oil operations 
are primarily intended to supplement. An oil shale 
bibliography of recent articles also is included. 


NEW OIL REGULATIONS 


HE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT has issued in- 
structions under the act of January 11 authorizing 
extension of time under oil and gas permits. They 
provide that a permittee who has been unable with the 
exercise of diligence to comply with terms of the permit 
may if the facts warrant be granted an extension of time 
upon filing an application in the General Land Office or 
in the Local Land Office having jurisdiction over the 
land covered by the permit. Local Land Offices will for- 
ward these applications to the General Land Office. The 
permittee must file affidavit showing what effort he made 
to comply with the terms of the permit and the reason 
for delay in full compliance, together with a corroborat- 
ing affidavit of one disinterested person having actual 
knowledge of the facts. The applicant’s affidavit must 


also show the time when he proposes to resume operations 
and the arrangements he has made for complying with 
the permit. 
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PROPOSED MAPPING PROGRAM WOULD BENEFIT 
MINING INDUSTRY 


OPOGRAPHIC MAPPING of the United States, 

recognized by Congress more than a half century 

ago as essential to the industrial and commercial 
development of the country, and especially vital to 
mining activities, has never been adequately provided 
for. Today, although the government could secure, with 
the amount of money required for the building of one 
modern battleship, early completion of this important 
project, the work is proceeding slowly on account of in- 
sufficient appropriations. Only about 35 percent of the 
area of continental United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
has been accurately surveyed and mapped. The October, 
1921, issue of the Mintne ConGrEss JOURNAL contains 
an article describing the work of the Geological Survey 
in connection with the great topographic map of the 
United States, which, when completed, 
will be the largest map in the world. 
The delay in completing this work, 
due to small appropriations and lack 
of coordination between the various 
Federal map-making agencies, is re- 
tarding the industrial and commer- 
cial development of the country, par- 
ticularly in the ease of natural re- 
sources, to a very considerable extent. 

Tue Bru. 


In order to eliminate duplication of 
effort by the dozen or more mapping 
agencies operating under different 
departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment and topographic services of the 
various states, and to seeure coopera- 
tion between these agencies as well as 
a uniform standard for surveys, Rep- 
resentative Henry W. Temple, Penn- 
sylvania, during the special session of 
the present Congress introduced a bill 
known as H. R. 5230, which makes 
provision for the coordination of the 
work of governmental mapping agen- 
cies and the completion of the map 
within a period of twenty years. This 
bill is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commeree. It provides for the placing of funds in 
the hands of the President for allotment to such 
Federal organizations as are best equipped with per- 
sonnel to economically and accurately carry out the 
program, and for cooperation with the various states 
in expediting the topographic mapping within their 
borders. 

STANDARD Map UrGENTLY NEEDED 

Owing to the lack of adequate topographic maps, the 
people of the United States are compelled to spend each 
vear for private surveys a vast sum, estimated to be 
almost equal to the total cost of completing a standard 
topographic map by the government. Suitable maps 
must be prepared before any public utility can be con- 
structed, any highway built, any watercourse developed, 
any transportation system extended, any power site 
utilized, any drainage work undertaken, any river or 
harbor improved, any new agricultural region opened, 
any mineral resource worked, any timber tract logged, 


HENRY M. TEMPLE 
Author of bill proposing coordina- : 
tion of governmental map-making are available on several seales. The 


or any reservation made subject to homestead entry. 
Such maps are. necessary to insure economical planning 
of improvements or development work and frequently 
reveal possibilities for utilization of resources that other- 
wise would remain unknown. 


Aws TO DEVELOPMENT 


All state geological surveys are interested in the com- 
pletion of the topographic map. Geologists must have 
maps showing the configuration of the surface on which 
to plot the outerops and bounds of subsurface forma- 
tions; and the first step in determining the extent and 
availability of the mineral resources of a locality is to 
procure or have made a topographic map. At the pres- 
ent time the development of promising oil and coal fields 
in the western states is seriously re- 
tarded beeause geologic examinations 
cannot be undertaken until topo- 
graphic maps coyering these unsur- 
veyed public lands are available. 
Among the areas for which no suitable 
topographie maps exist are the oil and 
gas fields in central, west central, and 
extreme southern Texas, and in south- 
ern Arkansas; the prospective oil 
fields in and near the Powder River 
Basin and in the region north and 
west of Rawlins in Wyoming; large 
areas in Montana which are considered 
favorable for oil; and the three most 
promising coal fields of the West— 
the Castlegate field in Utah and the 
Trinidad and Yampa fields in Colo- 
rado. Not only is there an urgent 
demand for more rapid progress in 
topographic mapping to meet the 
needs of the mining industry, but the 
engineering activities of all classes, as 
well as of the state and federal gov- 
ernments, are affected. 

Unirep States Lax in 


Maps of all the nations of Europe 


British Isles, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland have accurate maps of their areas 
which are kept up to date, and mapping is one of their 
governmental funetions. Canada, Japan, and several of 
the larger South American countries have adopted sys- 
tematic mapping programs. The United States lags 
behind all of these countries, leading only China and 
Mexico in the work of surveying and mapping indus- 
trially important undeveloped areas. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that the areas of the European 
countries, Japan, and the South American republics, 
are relatively small as compared with the area of con- 
tinental United States. Although a large part of the 
publie land area of the states has been subdivided into 
sections, the surveys have been made for the single pur- 
pose of marking on the ground the boundaries of the 
publie land divisions, so that their settlement could be 
accomplished. The township plats prepared from these 
surveys show no ground forms, elevations, or other fea- 


tures, such as woods, roads, buildings, ete., in their true 
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relationship, and therefore have no value as topographic 
maps. 

The great military value of the topographic map now 
being made by the Geological Survey, the early comple- 
tion of which is provided for in the Temple bill, has 
been recognized by the War Department, and has been 
adopted as the map for general use by the army. It is 
not generally known that in case of war, if this country 
were threatened with invasion, it would be necessary to 
expend immediately vast sums of money to secure 
adequate topographic maps for the use of the army in 
controlling troop movements. The orderly movement of 
armies cannot be accomplished satisfactorily without de- 
tailed information concerning the roads and the charac- 
ter of the country to be traversed. Accurate topographic 
maps are indispensable to the engineer, artillery, in- 
fantry, air service, supply service, intelligence staff, and 
other units of the army in their training and operations, 
and it is therefore essential that the mapping of our 
coastal and frontier areas be completed without delay 
even though the possibility for their use in defense 
against invasion seems remote. 

CooRDINATION EssENTIAL 

The mapping activities of the Reclamation Service, 
Indian Service, National Park Service, Forest Service, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Bureau of Soils, Postoffice De- 
partment, Federal Power Commission, General Land 
Office, and different branches of the army should be co- 
ordinated so that the funds expended annually to meet 
their urgent individual needs would produce results 
which will measure up to the accuracy required for the 
standard topographic map in course of preparation by 
the Geological Survey. As the individual needs of many 
of these bureaus do not demand surveys which measure 
up to the specifications of the standard map, much of 
their work has no permanent value and must be dupli- 
eated. The air service should also be utilized, as detailed 
maps of level surfaces can be made from airplane photo- 
graphs at a cost considerably less than the cost of cover- 
ing the ground in the ordinary manner. 

When the American Expeditionary Foree began to 
function in France in 1917, it was found that an efficient 
topographic service was vitally necessary, and the United 
States Geological Survey was called upon to furnish the 
officer personnel which formed the nucleus of what be- 
came, before the end of hostilities, the greatest mapping 
organization the world has ever known. The field survey 
and reproduction work necessary to successful opera- 
tions ealled for technical ability of the highest order and 
the Topographical Division during 1918, with its survey 
and drafting detachments and mobile and base printing 
plants, produced and distributed more than 6,000,000 
topographical maps, without which the American army 
could not have functioned so efficiently. Many of the 
officers whose experience and skill contributed to the 
suecess of this branch of the activities and operations of 
the Expeditionary Force are still serving the govern- 
ment, and these are charged with the work of mapping 
the United States. 

A Goop BustINEss PROPOSITION 

The Temple bill outlines a policy for the completion 
of the survey of every state within a reasonable time, at 
an annual cost of less than that of maintaining a single 
regiment of infantry, and at a total cost of not more than 
the price of one modern battleship. The completion of 
the topographical mapping of the United States is with- 
out doubt one of the best business propositions the Fed- 
eral government can undertake, for it entails the expen- 
diture of the people’s money where it will be of greatest 
value to the country and where it will permanently ben- 
efit the greatest number of individuals. 
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ORGANIZATION OF SAFETY CHAPTERS 
TO BE EFFECTED 

HE SECOND STEP in organization of local 

| chapters of the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Associa- 

tion will be taken on March 6, when representa- 

tives of the twenty-five national associations, mostly 

technical in character, forming that body will meet in. 

Washington to consider the report of the committee 

which has been drafting the plan under which the pro- 
posed organization is to be effected. 

There are at the present time 100 seattered local safety 
organizations in as many mining camps throughout the 
country, which are to form the nucleus around which 
it is proposed to build in enlarging the scope and effi- 
ciency of the association. Several of these existing organ- 
izations already have asked those in charge for particu- 
lars under which they will be able to operate in conjune- 
tion with the national body. 

The plan for local chapters now has the hearty en- 
dorsement of all concerned, both operators and miners 
finding in it a common plane upon which they ean work 
out the most effective means of promoting safety in the 
operations in which they are engaged. 


NAVY COAL PRICES ARE SUBJECTS OF 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL’S DECISION 


RICES OF COAL purchased by the Navy should 
p have been decreased since January 1 by the 
amount of freight tax in effect previous to that 
time, according to a ruling made by the Comptroller 
General, at the request of the Navy Department, which 
holds that clauses in the contracts providing that prices 
be modified by ¢hanges in freight rates include taxes and 
all other items paid by the shippers to the roads as basis 
for modifications in the final price. 


After repeal of the transportation tax in January, the- 


Navy Department asked the contractors to state whether 
they would reduce the price of coal shipped after the first 
of the year by the amount of the repealed tax. A few 
contractors advised that they did not consider the tax 
as a part of ‘‘freight rates’’ and declined to make the 
requested reductions. 

On the basis of facts in his possession, the Comptroller 
General has ruled that there is no authority for the Navy 
“*to do other than pay that which will conserve the inter- 
est of the government’’ and that in payments on con- 
tracts for coal delivered after January 1, there should be 


withheld the amount of the repealed tax where same has. 


not been deducted by the contractor from his price. The 
Comptroller qualifies his ruling by stating that it is not 
a final determination since he has not been given an 
opportunity to study the contracts, the findings merely 
being made upon the presentation of facts made by the 
Navy Department. 


Cold Storage Data—Comprehensive information 
concerning coal storage problems and their means of 
solution is being obtained by the Bureau of Mines and 
the Fuel Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce through answers to a questionnaire which 
has been circulated among large consumers of coal who 
have practical experience in storing coal. The work, 
which is under the immediate direction of F. R. Wad- 
leigh. is expected to result in compilation of much valu- 
able data leading to more economical and increased stor- 
age of coal. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS TO FEEL 
EFFECT OF ECONOMY PROGRAM 


ECOGNIZING branches of the government which 
Re with the mining industry as particularly effi- 

ient agencies and as organizations whose work 
invites to so large a degree the industrial welfare of the 
future, the House accepted the report of the committee 
on appropriations for the Interior Department carrying 
funds for these bureaus during the coming fiscal year, 
and passed the measure without change so far as its pro- 
visions for the Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines are concerned. The administration’s policy of 
economy, however, previously had caused the Bureau of 
the Budget to reduce the department’s estimate appre- 
ciably. 

In reporting the measure, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee made no changes in the money allotted the 
Bureau of Mines by the House. The committee’s report 
showed increases in appropriations for the Geological 
Survey and the General Land Office for land surveys 
and classification. 

The appropriations were handled this year under the 
newly innovated system which gives to each government 
department a separate bill and a separate subcommittee 
of the House appropriations committee to consider its 
finances. 

The total appropriation authorized by the House for 
the Interior Department shows little variation from the 
committee’s recommendation of $295,622,112, which, in 
keeping with the administration’s policy of enforcing 
rigid economies, is $3,754,920 less than was recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and a decrease of $19,- 
573,037 from the amount appropriated for the depart- 
ment during the present fiscal year. 

The bill, as passed by the House, gives the Geological 
Survey $1,325,940 to cover its expenses of the coming 
fiseal year, this being a decrease of $288,400 from the 
amount allotted for the present year, and $395,120 less 
than called for by the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Bureau of Mines is granted an appropriation of 
$1,580,900. This is an increase of $106,600 as compared 
with the sum allotted the bureau for the present year, 
and a decrease of $79,565 from the estimates submitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Funds for specifie activities of the Geological Sur- 
vey are provided for as follows: 

Topographic surveys, $275,000 ; geologic surveys, $300,- 
000; chemical and physical researches, $40,000 ; report of 
mineral resources, $125,000; investigation of mineral 
resources of Alaska, $75,000; gauging streams, $180,000 ; 
classification of lands, $150,000; geological maps, $110,- 
000 ; illustrations, $18,280. The appropriations for topo- 
graphic and geologic surveys, geologic maps, and classifi- 
cation of lands all were decreased in sums ranging from 
$30,000 to $150,000 from the amounts allotted these ae- 
tivities during the present fiscal year. 

Detailed appropriations for the Bureau of Mines are 
as follows: 

Investigations of mine accidents, $378,000; operating 
mines rescue cars, $211,000; purchase and equipment of 
mine rescue ears, $75,000; testing fuel, $136,000 ; mineral 
mining investigations, $125,000; petroleum and natural 
gas investigations, $135,000; mining experiment stations, 
$170,000; buildings and grounds, Pittsburgh Experi- 
ment Station, $55,000; mining station and mine inspec- 
tion in Alaska, $35,000; enforcement of the oil-leasing 


act, $155,000 ; purchase of land adjoining Pittsburgh Ex- 
periment Station, $28,000. 

The appropriation for operations of mine-rescue was 
increased by $51,000 as compared with that of the pres- 
ent year, while similar increases were made of $27,000 
for mine inspection in Alaska, and $23,000 for enforee- 
ment of the oil leasing act. The item of $75,000 is a new 
one this year, and shows a cut of $6,000 from the amount 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for this use. 
The appropriation for investigation of mine accidents is 
reduced by $31,000 from the amount given the bureau 
to cover the expenses of this item during the current 
year, and a similar reduction of $30,000 is made in the 
appropriations for the mining experiment stations. 

Just before the House took its final vote on the bill a 
motion to recommit the measure to committee with the 
recommendation that the offices of the surveyors general 
of a number of western mining states be abolished. The- 
appropriations committee made the recommendation, 
which was adopted by the House, that this office be 
abolished in the State of South Dakota. Representative 
Byrnes, South Carolina, then sought to have similar 
action taken on the corresponding offices in the states 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Washington and Oregon, on the 
ground that the work could be conducted by the field 
foree of the general land office. A test vote on the issue 
as it affected the Colorado office showed the House as 
disposed to continue these offices, the vote being 21 for 
abolition and 41 for retention. 

Representative French, Idaho, led the successful stand ° 
taken by several members of the House from western 
states. Representative Williamson failed in his efforts 
to have the House provide funds for the office of surveyor 
general in South Dakota, despite his statement that aboli- 
tion of the office would cause inconvenience and delay in 
the surveying of mining claims, and that the post should 
be retained for at least another year. 

The House adopted the committee recommendation for 
consolidation of the offices of register and receiver of 25 
district land offices, and legislation restricting land 
offices, which Mr. French declared would result in the 
abolition of fifteen such offices by July. An amendment 
offered by Representative Hayden, Arizona, calling for 
an inerease from $600,000 to $700,000 in the appropria- 
tion for public land surveys was defeated. 

Chairman Rhodes, Missouri, of the House Mines and 
Mining Committee, in reviewing the work of those 
branches of the Department of the Interior which apply 
themselves to matters relating to the mining industry, 
indieated the necessity for a broader application by the 
government of its attention to these matters. ‘‘I cannot 
refrain,’’ he said, ‘‘from ealling attention to a larger 
question of which this is a part that I have in my mind. 
I hope the day will come—in fact, I trust it is now here— 
when Congress will expend larger sums of money in the 
publication of useful documents and scientifie publica- 
tions in relation to the various governmental activities 
connected with the mining industry. 

‘‘Mr. Chairman, do you realize that the mining indus- 
try in 1920 contributed twice as much tonnage to the 
railroads of this country as did agriculture, three times 
as much as animal industry, and twelve times as much 
as forestry? Exclusive of the value of bituminous coal, 
the mining products of the United States in 1920 ex- 
ceeded $6,000,000,000, and yet today we have that great. 
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department of the government, the Bureau of Mines, 
tucked away in a secondary cabinet office about which 
little is said and less is known.”’ 

Referring to the work done by the Bureau of Mines, 
Mr. French, in discussing the appropriations for that 
agency, called attention to the remarkable results in 
accident prevention and first aid work that have brought 
about a distinct decrease in the number of lives lost in 
the mining industry. 

**You will find that the percentage of loss of life in 
the different mining activities of the country begins like 
a thick wedge about 11 years ago and that it continues 
down to the thin wedge it now forms,’’ he said. 

**In 1911 there were 15 major mine disasters, and in 
1920 there were 8; in 1911 there were 413 killed in these 
disasters, and in 1920 only 61 were killed. The total 
killed in 1911 was 3,539; the total killed in 1920 was 
2,809, or a saving of 730 human lives. Thus the wedge is 
growimg thinner. We expended last year approxi- 
mately $1,400,000 upon this bureau. If you will apply 
your arithmetic, you will find that the cost of saving 
of human life, if all the money spent for the bureau were 
for this purpose, amounts to $2,000 per individual. What 
is a human life worth? Surely, it is worth more than 
that, and if all the money we are appropriating for that 
one bureau could be utilized exclusively for the purpose 
of promoting safety in the mines of this country, there 
would be abundant justification for the maintenance of 
the work.”’ 

Rep. Cramton, Michigan, in charge of the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, told the House that In- 
terior Department officials, especially Director Bain, of 
the Bureau of Mines, and Director Smith, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, impressed the committee which drafted 
the measure most highly by their zeal, intelligence and 
efficient conduct of their bureaus. He hoped to see the 
department expanded and developed, and referred to its 
administration of a tremendous national estate of lands, 
forests, coal and oil, oil shale, phosphate, potash, water- 
power, ete., valued at $150,000,000,000, from which it 
was estimated the government would receive royalties 
amounting to $12.000,000,000. Receipts of the Reela- 
mation Service from oil leases amounted to $4,617,665. 

Mr. Cramton said the Geological Survey was a great 
service and had been remarkably well administered under 
Director Smith. He referred to the development of a 
potash field in Texas which would be of great value to the 
country. Reductions in estimates for the Survey had 
been made by the committee not because of lack of confi- 
dence or appreciation of the work but because some of 
its activities can be deferred. 


COAL MINE ACCIDENTS SHOW 
DECREASE IN 1921 

OAL MINE ACCIDENTS in the United States 

in 1921 resulted in a smaller loss of life than in 

any year since 1903, according to a report just 
compiled by the Federal Bureau of Mines. Information 
received from all state mine inspectors shows a total of 
1.973 men killed, as compared with 2,271 in the preced- 
ing year, a reduction of 298 fatalities, or more than 13 
percent. 

The decrease was due largely to the fact that the bi- 
tuminous mines were idle much of the year on account of 
the depressed condition of industry in general and the 
resulting lack of demand for coal. For every million 
tons of coal produced, the fatality rate for the past year 
was 3.99, while for 1920 it was 3.52. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is believed that the idleness of the mines 
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during much of the year, while resulting in fewer lives 
being lost, nevertheless was partly responsible for the 
increased accident ratio on the basis of production. 


NORTH DAKOTA LIGNITE REPORT 

NEW REPORT on the lignite of North Dakota, 

containing the results of studies made of the beds 

underlying the Fort Berthold Reservation, has 
just been issued by the Geological Survey. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the amount of lignite in the part of the 
reservation that was examined is placed at 650,000,000 
tons by experts of the Survey, with thickness of the beds 
ranging from two to fifteen feet. 

The upland surface of western North Dakota is a roll- 
ing plain, in which Missouri River and its tributaries 
have cut rather narrow valleys from 300 to 400 feet in 
depth. The sides of these valleys—the bluffs, as they are 
usually called—are cut by many small streams, so that 
the slopes are made up entirely of steep-sided ravines, 
which are known locally as ‘‘The Breaks’’ and which 
form the badlands for which this region is famous. In 
these badlands the lignite beds are generally well exposed 
except where the lignite has been burned, so the geolo- 
gists had little difficulty *in tracing individual beds for 
long distances along the bluffs of Missouri River and its 
tributary streams. The beds were measured at many 
places and mapped instrumentally with fair accuracy. 
The outerops of workable beds are shown on the maps 
accompanying the report, and many sections are given 
to show the thickness of the lignite beds. 

The deseription of the lignite in the Fort Berthold 
Reservation is contained in Bulletin 726-D, a copy of 
which ean be obtained free of charge from the Director, 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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CONDITION OF FELDSPAR INDUSTRY 
OUTLINED 


ANDICAPS under which the feldspar industry 

is suffering are pointed out in a report recently 

issued by the Bureau of Mines. Among the main 
factors which are named as operating against progress 
within the industry are the following: a lack of adequate 
engineering and chemical control over mines and mill; 
inefficient methods for mining and grinding; and lack 
of cooperation between producers, some of whom, the 
report asserts, are secretive. 

It is said that the small size of many feldspar deposits 
precludes maintenance of an efficient organization at 
each mine, and that many of the best deposits situated 
close to railroads are becoming depleted, resulting in pro- 
duetion of lower grades and increased cost for the higher 


grades. 


LEASED LAND COAL PRODUCTION 

OUR MINES are now producing coal from leased 

government lands under the Leasing Act of Feb- 

ruary 25, 1920, according to the semi-annual report 
just submitted to Director H. Foster Bain of the Bureau 
of Mines by H. I. Smith, acting mining supervisor. Two 
of these mines are located in Wyoming and one each in 
Utah and Colorado. 

According to this report, 31 prospecting permits for 
coal have been granted in Wyoming, 19 in Montana, 18 
in Colorado, 10 in Oregon and smaller numbers in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, North and South 
Dakota, Utah and Washington. A total of 104 coal pros- 
pecting permits have been granted, in addition to which 
there have been granted nine leases and five licenses to 
individuals and associations of individuals. One phos- 
phate prospecting lease has been granted in Idaho. 


| 
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Woofing and Warping 
IV. Representative Philip Pitt Campbell 
A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward Notable Legislative Personalities 


: By IRA L. SMITH 


RIGHT caused dry horses to prance around on their 
rear legs like so many members of the ballet. People 
peered cautiously into the street from behind drawn 


blinds. The town clock stopped dead in its tracks. Brood 
| hens clucked their chicks to the safety of their wings. All 
: this happened back in the eighties out in Kansas when 


Philip Pitt Campbell, now chairman of the House committee 
on rules, came breezing into the old home town fresh from 
law school and wearing the first plug hat and frock coat 
ever seen in those parts in his determination to attract 
attention and clients. His career, initiated it would seem 
through that bit of show-work, stands forth today as testi- 
monial to the truth of that old gag that ‘‘it pays to adver- 
tise.’’ 

Although Phil no longer cavorts around in a two-gallon 
derby and swallow-tail coat, he possesses several natural 
characteristics that are unique enough to hold him out in 
bold relief from the more or less motley crew of Congress- 
men with the likes of whom he has been associating during 
a quarter of a century. Chief among these characteristics 
is his face, which seems to be a consolidation of the phizes 
of Henry Clay, Tommy Moore, Bobby Burns, Disraeli and 
other of the same general facial contour. 

Because it makes him resemble Henry Clay he is said to 
be especially fond of the frolic of hair that wanders down 
over his forehead, standing like a hirsute plateau between 
two valle ys of baldness. 

Mr. Campbell is boss of the committee whose sole duties 
are to beat the rules of the House and hold stop-watches on 
Philip Pitt Campbell Congressional tongues. If some unfortunate bill is given 
the air on the floor by being made the subject of a point of order, Phil’s aggregation, by grinding out 
arule, can bring it back in just two seconds longer than it takes to say Jack Robinson. During general 
debate the rules committee is in its hey-day, parceling out so many epithets and philippics, measured in 
minutes and hours, to either side. With talk standing high among the activities of members of the 
House, it easily can be seen that Phil Campbell, supreme custodian of precious speaking time on im- 
portant subjects, cuts quite a figure on the legislative ice pond. ; 

He is as conservative as an old man’s shoe. Back behind the scenes where he performs most of his 
duties, good solid thinking commands as much of a premium as hip boots in Noah’s time. Rarely 
does he speak at length on the floor, but when he does the customers in the galleries immediately take 
5 to figuring how he escaped the stage, what with his easy manner and well-modulated voice carrying 

words out of his mouth like bubbles on the breast of a drowsy brook. 

He knows more about parliamentary procedure than a woman does about the affairs of her next door 
neighbor. There are those who say that they have seen him in the early morning standing on the plaza 
in front of the Capitol, petting and fondling his favorite rules of debate which have hastened to gather 
round him in answer to his beck and call just before the House goes into session to consider some 
highly complicated business. 

I most certainly should like to see the expression which will adorn St. Peter’s face when he sees 
standing before him the ghost of Disraeli, talking not in the manner of the great English premier, but 
announcing that the committee on rules wishes to recommend that the freedom of the golden city be 
granted to the man who most certainly ‘‘rules’”’ the House during these present days. 
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HIGH RATES STIFLE ARIZONA’S 
MINING INDUSTRY 


AMES 8S. DOUGLAS, director of the American 

Mining Congress, and president of the United Verde 

Extension Mining Company, recently outlined the 
difficulties with which the mining industry of Arizona 
is being forced to cope as a result of the present high 
freight rates. In presenting the facts to the Industrial 
and Traffic Committee of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, he said: 

‘*Tf the United States of America has a serious regard 
for the revival of business and for the future of her 
mining and industrial activities, a complete readjust- 
ment of freight rates must be made at once. 

‘* At present we are entitled to a $5 rate on unrefined 
copper from Arizona to Los Angeles harbor, and we are 
going after it if we have to carry the controversy to 
Washington. 

In pointing out the reasonable character of the re- 
quest, Mr. Douglass stated that before the war the rate 
to the eastern seaboard on copper was $12.50 a ton. 
Today it is $16.50 with copper at the bedrock price of 
13 cents a pound. 

He stated that unless the reduced rate is established 
the return of the mining industry of Arizona to normal 
conditions will be retarded indefinitely. 


REOPENING OF GOLD MINES INVOLVES 
GAS DANGER 
CCUMULATION OF METHANE, frequently 
ealled fire damp or marsh gas, in a number of 
typical gold mines on the Pacifie Coast has 
caused the Bureau of Mines to take special notice of the 
presence of this gas in metal mines, where miners are 
comparatively unfamiliar with its dangerous properties. 
Out of five gold mines in which the air was sampled 
by the Bureau’s experts, three showed methane in suf- 
ficient quantities to cause ignition. Decomposition of 
old timbering underwater in abandoned workings has 
been suggested as a possible source of methane, but no 
proved examples of this are on record. ; 
Summing up its conclusions, the Bureau’s staff at 
work on the subject makes the recommendation in a re- 
cently issued report that any California gold mine oper- 
ator whose properties contain the type of carbonaceous 
rocks which give off methane, or timbers decomposing 
under water, should give serious thought to mechanical 
ventilation and proper control of air currents, thus in- 
suring dilution of the gas. 


ALASKAN “MONOPOLY” ATTACKED 
PERATION OF GOVERNMENT ships between 
Pacific coast ports of the United States, and 
Seward, Alaska, was urged by Delegate Suther- 
land, Alaska, in a speech delivered on the floor of the 
House, the point being emphasized that such transpor- 
tation would bring material relief to mines in the Terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Sutherland declared that only one copper mine 
was operating in Alaska that was not included in the 
string under the steamship ‘‘monopoly’’ which he 
stated controls ore shipments as well as the smelter at 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Urging passage of legislation placing the government 
in charge of the steamship lines in question, he asserted 
that proposals to enact laws of this type was opposed in 
Washington by a lobby maintained by the Alaskan 
transportation interests. 
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BRITISH ADMIT PRICE-CUTTING 
IN EXPORT COAL RIVALRY 

RITISH COAL exporters’ views concerning the 

industrial battle which is being waged for control 

of markets for which producers of the United 
Kingdom and this country are striving are interestingly 
presented in the following quotation, taken from a Brit- 
ish trade paper which offered it as the opinion of one 
of the largest British producers: 

“It is quite a mistake to imagine that we have defi- 
nitely recaptured our foreign markets from the com- 
petition of the United States. In 1913 we exported over 
73,000,000 tons. In 1920 the amount exported was less 
than 25,000.000 tons and for 1921 rather less. 

‘“Where we have recovered markets from the U. S. 
it has been by drastic price cutting. The States are by 
no means out of the game but are ready to take advan- 
tage immediately of any opportunity such as would be 
afforded them by our raising prices against our foreign 
customers. U.S. exporters are considering the situation 
very closely, and are continually worrying their govern- 
ment for facilities which will aid them in their fight 
against us.’’ 


REVIEW SOUGHT IN UTAH SUITS 


HE UTAH CONSOLIDATED Mining Company 

has petitioned the Supreme Court to review its 

four cases against the Utah Apex Mining Com- 
pany, decided recently by the Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
Sth Circuit. The suits were brought in the Utah District 
Court to establish title to a portion of the Yampa lime- 
stone lode in the Bingham or West Mountain district of 
Utah. Separate mining locations were made and iitle 
acquired under such locations to different but contiguous 
segments, and separate suits brought to quiet title to 
each and for an accounting. The District Court decided 
in favor of the Apex Company, which was affirmed by 
the Cireuit Court. The question involved is whether the 
Yampa limestone, containing the ore bodies in eontro- 
versy, is a lode within the meaning of the mining statute 
as understood by miners. The Apex Company contends 
that the issue of whether a mineralized limestone bed 
constitutes a lode is not to be determined by the quantity 
of ore which has been removed or actually developed 
within it, but that it may constitute a lode with eompara- 
tively little commercial ore therein. 


CITES HIGH COST OF DRILLING 
IN FOREIGN FIELDS 

ITING the cost of oil drilling operations in re- 

mote and isolated fields, such as are located in 

various Latin-American countries, as a factor to 
be taken into deep consideration in connection with 
policies designed to encourage development of petroleum 
resources in regions not yet exploited, A. W. Ambrose, 
chief petroleum technologist of the Bureau of Mines, 
told a recent gathering of Pan-American diplomats in 
Washington that it is probable the first well drilled by 
a prominent producing company in Colombia eost not 
less than $500,000, a figure ten times that at which the 
cost of an average similar well in the United States is 
placed, 

The government has recognized this ‘‘high cost 
factor’’ in framing its liberalized basis for royalty pay- 
ments on oil produetion in Alaska, Mr. Ambrose de- 
clared. ‘‘It is interesting, though disconeerting,’’ he 
said, however, ‘‘to note that in spite of these attractive 
features, little, if any, drilling will result in Alaska dur- 
ing 1922.’ 


§ 
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DECISION BY IL. G. GC. ON RATE QUESTION EXPECTED 
PRIOR TO APRIL FIRST 


FTER SEVERAL WEEKS of tak- 

ing testimony the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will, within a few 
days, hand down its report as to whether 
or not any reductions in the present level 
of rates can be made. There remains 
only the rebuttal evidence of the carriers, 
which will take three days, and the argu- 
ments of the various interests who have 
appeared during this hearing, before the 
whole matter will finally be submitted 
and ready for decision. The carriers 
have been given an opportunity and have 
placed before the Commission voluminous 
exhibits showing their financial condi- 
tion and any other facts which they con- 
sidered pertinent. The shippers, repre- 
sented by numerous attorneys and traffic 
men from all the industries, have had 
their day in court, and if the problem can 
be solved by an extensive showing cf 
facts the Commission surely has those 
facts in its possession. The American 
Mining Congress has placed before the 
Commission the case of our industry, and 
a detailed reference will be found to it 
elsewhere in this issue. The statement 
by Secretary Hoover, which many con- 
sider to have emanated from the adminis- 
tration, is also printed in full in this 
issue. There remains only the final ar- 
guments during which J. F. Callbreath, 
secretary of the American Mining Con- 
gress will advocate reduced rates on raw 
mine products, basing his arguments on 
exhibits and testimony offered by the 
American Mining Congress February 1. 
The Commission expects to conclude the 
hearings on March 11, and it is the gen- 
eral belief that a decision will be ren- 
dered prior to April 1. 

CAR SUPPLY—There were 467,997 
freight cars idle on February 8 on ac- 
count of business conditions, a reduction 
of 21,845 since January 31. Of this total 
296,659 were ready for immediate service 
and 171,338 represented the number in 
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need of repairs over and above the num- 
ber normally in bad order. During the 
week of February 8 the reduction in box 
cars was 10,646, in coal cars 22,794 and 
in coke cars 838. Stock cars, however, 
increased 364. On February 1 14.5 per- 
cent of all cars on line were in need of 
repairs compared with 13.9 percent on 
January 15. Seven percent is considered 
normal. 

TONNAGE DECLINE—During 1921 
the estimate that traffic 
fell off approximately 23.3 percent com- 
pared with the previous year, the great- 
est decline, both relatively and absolutely, 
that the railroads have ever suffered in 
any The number of tons of 
freight multiplied by the number of miles 
carried totalled 344,167,000,000, or 104, 
390,000,000 less than in This de- 
in the eastern dis- 
trict, where it amounted to 241 percent. 
The western district came next, with 22% 
percent, and the southern district last, 
with 20.6 percent. Taking the month of 
December alone we find a reduction in 
traffic compared with the previous year 
of 25.9 percent, and a reduction 
ton miles of 8,963,000,000. 

REDUCED COAL RATES TO KAN- 
SAS CITY, MO.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has just rendered a 
decision in which it finds that the pro- 
posed rates on lump and slack coal from 
producing fields in Kansas, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, to Kansas City, 
Mo., as well as reduced rates on fine or 
slack coal from mines on the Chicago & 
Alton in the Springfield-Illinois district 
to Kansas City, Mo., are not justified. 
The Commission has ordered the carriers 
to cancel these schedules which proposed 
these new reduced rates. 


carriers their 


one year. 


1920. 


crease was greatest 


in net 


The investiga- 
tion in connection with this proceeding 
was participated in by representatives of 
coal operators in numerous parts of the 


surrounding country. The Chicago & 


Alton protested against the reductions 
from southwestern fields, and the south- 
western carriers objected to the reduc- 
tions from the Chicago & Alton mines. 
Those representing the municipalities of 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas City, 
Missouri, contended at the hearing that 
the time is ripe for general reductions in 
coal rates and that those proposed, both 
by the southwestern lines and the Chi- 
cago & Alton, should be allowed to go 
into effect. 

They also called the Commission’s at- 
tention to the elimination of natural gas 
and the limitation of the supply of fuel 
oil which had greatly increased the de- 
mand for coal at Kansas City, in fact, to 
such an extent that the southwestern 
fields do not produce enough steam coal 
to fill the demands. Representatives for 
Omaha and South St. Joseph contended 
that a reduction from the Springfield 
mines, as well as from the Southwestern 
mines, to Kansas City, without corre- 
sponding reductions to upper Missouri 
River cities which compete with Kansas 
City, would increase the present unfair 
and unduly prejudicial relationship in 
favor of Kansas City. The Fifth and 
Ninth Districts Coal Bureau opposed the 
reductions from southwestern fields un- 
less there be at least a corresponding re- 
duction from mines in the Springfield 
group, and also contended that to grant 
the southwestern reductions would un- 
questionably result in shifting the ton- 
nage from Alton and Wabash mines and 
excluding Illinois coal from Kansas City. 
They opposed the reductions proposed by 
the Chicago & Alton unless correspond- 
ing reductions were made from other IIli- 
nois groups. The Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciations of Southern Illinois objected to 
the proposed reductions from both fields 
on the ground that no corresponding re- 
ductions were proposed from Southern 
Illinois mines. 
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In summing up, the Commission stated 
that it did not feel that particular re- 
ductions of the kind proposed should be 
encouraged during a period when the 
question of general reductions in rates is 
under consideration, especially in view of 
the admissions and assertions that the 
reductions dealt with in this case, if 
allowed to become effective, would mark 
the beginning of a rate war between cer- 
tain individual carriers in the southwest 
and the Alton. The finding that none of 
the reductions proper were justified fol- 
lowed. This decision, when considered in 
light of the numerous inquiries which 
have been made all through the general 
rate hearing, leads to one conclusion, 
and that is that there will be a general 
reduction in all the rates on coal whether 
the Commission makes any other reduc- 
tions or not in its general inquiry. 

As the freight rate applying directly 
on ores, to say nothing of the entent to 
which freight rates are reflected in the 
cost of mine supplies, is such a consider- 
able item in mining operations and is the 
only item substantially out of line at the 
present time, relief through reduction of 
freight rates is necessary before opera- 
tions can be resumed. This is the crux 
of the statement presented to the Com- 
mission by A. G. Mackenzie, secretary, 
Utah Chapter, American Mining Con- 
gress, in outlining the situation, particu- 
larly as it affects the mining industry in 
his state. 

“The attitude of Utah ore producers,” 
Mr. Mackenzie declared, “is to cooperate 
with the railroads and they assume that 
the railroads have facilities to handle 
readily a tonnage at least equal to that 
of 1913. It is our opinion that the rail- 
roads would themselves profit financially 
through the reestablishment of rates 
which would move the large tonnage of 
ore that cannot move under present 
rates. The exhibits in this case indi- 
cate, and it is the opinion of Utah ship- 
pers, that a heavy increase of tonnage 
would immediately follow a reduction of 
freight rates. The mine owners are na- 
turally anxious to have their ores moving 
as mine property deteriorates rapidly 
when idle and a shut down in the case 
of a mine is much more undesirable than 
in the case of almost any other kind of 
property.” 


SURVEY REPORTS—The Geological 
Survey has issued the following reports: 
Manganese and manganiferous ores in 
1920: Gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc 
in Montana in 1920; gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zine in Utah in 1920; zinc in 
1920; Gems and precious stones in 1920; 
Concrete stone and blocks in 1920. 


IMPORTANT TAX DECISION 


F GREAT IMPORTANCE to mining 
corporations in whose profits tax 
cases paid-in surplus may be an impor- 
tant factor in computing invested capital, 
is the recent decision of the Committee 
on Appeals and Review, in which it was 
recommended that retrospective ap- 
praisals be accepted as paid-in surplus 
when made upon the basis outlined in its 
recommendation and when the facts upon 
which the appraisals are based have been 
established by proof. The committee 
recommends that in all cases where the 
law directs that the value of property 
at a given basic date be ascertained, the 
income tax unit be instructed to receive 
such proofs of the facts as are ordinarily 
accepted in important business transac- 
tions of a like character, and that the 
practice which has obtained in the unit in 
refusing to receive such proof on the 
ground that it consisted of so-called re- 
troactive appraisals, be discontinued. The 
only limitation placed upon such ap- 
praisals is that contained in a previous 
recommendation of the committee, in 
which it was held that such appraisals 
must be made as of the exact date on 
which the tangible property had been 
conveyed to the corporation; “that is to 
say, in the light only of knowledge or 
facts ascertainable on that date and not 
in the light of subsequent happenings.” 
Many mining corporations which were 
organized prior to the incidence of the 
Federal income and excess profits tax 
laws received properties which had a 
value greatly in excess of the par value 
of the capital stock issued therefor to the 
incorporators; and any such corporations 
that failed to claim paid-in surplus to 
the extent of such excess value, and on 
account of such failure were placed in 
the higher excess profits tax brackets be- 
cause of the high ratio of net income to 
invested capital, may still establish their 
claims and thereby secure refund of any 
overpayment. 


The Tax Division of the American 
Mining Congress has made a specialty of 
such cases, and is in a position to give 
valuable aid to any taxpayer in the prep- 
aration of claims for paid-in surplus. 


TRI-STATE CHAPTER ELECTS 
OFFICERS 
HE TRI-STATE Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress at its 
recent annual meeting elected F. N. Ben- 
delari to be Governor, and chose the fol- 
lowing as members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, for terms of three years: C. F. 
Dyke, J. W. Newton, W. T. Landrum, 
P. W. George and C. A. Rice. M. F. 
Owen was elected to take the place of 
L. L. Fillius, who has left the district. 
The Governor appointed the following 
executive committee: C. F. Dyke, E. Z. 
Wallower and D. R. Muir. 
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NEW KEYSTONE CATALOG 
igen THIRD EDITION of the Key- 

stone Coal Catalog, just off the press, 
contains all the valuable features of the 
past editions with the addition of many 
new ones. Practically every part of the 
book has been revised and new material 
of value added. The supplementary coal 
analyses, which are a feature of the 
treatment given each state, have been 
enlarged, as also has been the data given 
on the fusibility of coal ash. 

The catalog is published by the Key- 
stone Consolidated Publishing Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, and includes the following 
special articles among the contents of its 
estimated 1,400 pages: The Coal Fields 
of the United States; Descriptions of 
Coals, According to Rank; Qualifications 
of Coal for Each of Fifteen Commercial 
Usages; Description of all Coals Mined 
in the United States; The Sampling of 
Coal; The Composition of Coal; The 
Preparation of Coal; Storage of Coal; 
The Fusibility of Coal Ash; The Purchase 
of Coal on a B. t. u. Basis; Coke—fur- 
nace, foundry and domestic; American 
Export Coals, and Tidewater Piers and 
Pools. Fifteen extensive tables are pre- 


‘ sented, covering detailed data concerning 


the coal mining industry’s operation 
through the United States. The catalog 
is priced at $10. 


EUGENE R. DAY SUCCUMBS 

UGENE R. DAY, for years a promi- 

nent figure in the mining industry of 
the northwest, died suddenly in Seattle, 
Wash., February 11. Mr. Day, who was 
the largest individual owner of mining 
property in the Cour d’Alene district, 
had been ill for several months, but his 
ailments were not considered of so seri- 
ous a nature as to cause anxiety, caus- 
ing news of his death to come as a dis- 
tinct shock to his relatives and friends. 

Mr. Day was born near Truckee, Nev., 
August 18, 1874, coming to the Cour 
d’Alene district with his parents at the 
age of 13 and residing there continuously 
since that time. Following discovery of 
the Hercules ore body, his time and at- 
tention largely was absorbed by exten- 
sive mining operations, in which he 
gained success and a fortune which 
placed him as one of the richest men in 
Idaho. 
Mr. Day is survived by his wife; two 

brothers, Harry L. and Jerome J. Day, 
and two sisters. 


DATA CONCERNING PLATINUM 

HE FOURTEENTH edition of “Data 

Concerning Platinum,” an attractive 
booklet issued by the Baker Platinum 
Works, Newark, N. J., now is being dis- 
tributed. It contains new tables, illus- 
trations and text matter descriptive of 
appliances made of platinum. 
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SECRETARY HOOVER’S STATEMENT BEFORE I. C.C. 
STANDS AS AN EPIC ON TRANSPORTATION 


GECRETARY HOOVER many times has referred to the transportation situation as 

the biggest log in the economic jam with which the country is dealing. It is to 
the railroad question, undoubtedly, that he has given the most attention of all issues 
with which he has come in contact since he entered into the office dedicated to lend 


the Government’s assistance to business. 


His remarkable vision, coupled with the 


facts he has gathered during his study of the transportation quandary, has brought 


an unusually clear and constructive statement before the people. 


This statement, 


made by the Secretary before the Interstate Commerce Commission during the 
general hearings on railroad rates, contains so much vital information and such 


valuable conclusions that it follows in full. 


N RESPONDING to the invitation to discuss 

some of the problems present in your general 
railroad investigation, I shall devote myself to 
three of the railway topics which especially arise 
from the present economic situation. 

I do not need to review at length that we are 
recovering from the destruction and inflation of 
the greatest war in history, that we are suffering 
from the waste, the extravagance, and over- 
expansion of the post-war boom, and that the 
war has brought about great shifts in the move- 
ment and price levels of commodities between 
nations. 

I would, however, suggest that it might be 
profitable for our people to get a somewhat 
clearer perspective of our own, and the world’s, 
troubles and problems. Even a superficial sur- 
vey must bring us out of an atmosphere of 
gloomy introspection into an assuring realiza- 
tion that, great as our dislocations may seem 
to be, we -relatively are in an enviable position. 
Our nation is unshaken, and as a people, we are 
getting our bearings in a world of perplexing 
economic adjustments. While there is unem- 
ployment and lack of profit taking, we are free 
of panic. We are comparatively more restless 
than injured. For instance, as heavy as our tax 
burden is, it is still less than one-half as great 
in proportion to our national productivity as the 
other states in the war. 

The violence of our readjustment, however, is 
without parallel, and we sometimes tend to color 
our measures for the future by the depression 
we are in. The fact is, that we must predicate 
all plans for the future on the ultimate return of 
the American people to a normal economic activ- 
ity, with our annual progress in the expansion 
of our production, of our plant and equipment, 
of our skill and our efficiency. There can be no 
question that this return will take place, and no 
responsible body will approach our problems on 
any other basis. Not one of us would submit to 
the charge that we were not prepared to bet 
against any odds upon the future of the United 
States. Our problem is to expedite this recov- 
ery—to speed up employment of our workers, 
and thereby find market for our farmers. 

If we look at the national economic situation 
as a whole, the greatest impulse that can be 
given to recovery from any source whatever is a 
reduction of rates on primary commodities com- 
bined with the immediate resumption of railway 
construction and equipment. The first depends 
upon reduction of operating costs, the second 
upon restoration of credit for our railways. 

One thing is absolute. Our transportation facili- 
ties are below the needs of our country, and, 
unless we have a quick resumption of construc- 
tion, the whole community—agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial—will be gasping from 
a strangulation caused by insufficient transporta- 
tion the moment that our business activities re- 
sume. For the past five years we have had no 
consequential expansion to our railway trans- 
portation machine. With but one interval of 
9 months in 1918 and 1919 we had a car short- 
age throughout the whole of the years 1916-17-18- 
19 and 20. This shortage rose to as high as 
160,000 cars, with a corresponding shortage of 
motive power. We paid tremendous sums in 
commercial losses and unemployment in conse- 
quenve. We laid it onto the war. We should 
lay it onto our lack of foresight and antagonism 
to railroads. 

Few people seem to realize the amount of 
expansion in our transportation machine neces- 
sary to keep pace with the growth of the coun- 
try. And an equal few seem to have any notion 
of the price we pay for not having it. Our coun- 
try is more dependent upon railway transport 
than any other. All others have compara- 
tively greater coast lines and internal waterways. 
The experience of the twenty years before the 
war has shown that we must build an extension 
of lines, including terminal facilities, additional 
sidings. etc., every year equal to the construc- 
tion of a new railway from New York to San 
Francisco. We must add at least 120,000 cars 
and 2,500 locomotives annually to our equipment. 
Since we entered the war in 1917. we have con- 
structed at least 10,000 miles of railways less 
than our increasing population and economic 
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development called for, and we are behind in 
rolling stock by about 4,000 locomotives and 


200,000 cars. I wish to emphasize that unless 
we can have an immediate resumption of con- 
struction and equipment, our commercial com- 
munity will pay treble the cost of the whole of 
them in their losses of a single season. The 
very moment that we reach anything like normal 
business we shall see a repetition of car short- 
ages, followed by an increase in the cost of coal 
to the consumer from one to three dollars a ton; 
we shall again see premiums of 20 cents a bushel 
for the use of cars for moving grain; we shall 
in fact see a shortage of commodities to the 
consumer; and we shall see gluts upon the hands 
of the producers. We shall see factories filled 
with orders again closed for lack of cars; we shall 
see large intermittency in employment; and we 
shall see the usual profiteering in commodities 
due to a stricture between the producer and con- 
sumer. 

There would be no difficulty whatever, by bas- 
ing such losses on the experiences we have al- 
ready had, to calculate a loss to the American 
people of a billion dollars for each one of these 
periodic transportation shortages. 

Furthermore, there is nothing that is so irre- 
coverable a loss to the nation as idle shops and 
idle men. Today we have both. There is noth- 
ing that will so quickly start the springs of 
business and employment as an immediate re- 
sumption of construction and equipment of the 
railways. When business does resume, we shall 
need all of our capacity for the production of 
consumable goods. We shall not only find it 
strangled for lack of transportation, but we shall 
find ourselves plunging into the manufacture 
of this very railway equipment and construction 
in competition with consumable goods for mate- 
rials and labor. Herein lies the basic cause of 
destructive price inflation and booms, with all 
their waste and over-expansion. In times of de- 
pression, we should prepare for the future, and, 
by doing so, we can cure the depression itself. 

we examine the fundamental reasons for 
failure to resume eouinment, we will find them 
in the loss of confidence in railways as an 
investment and the competition of tax-free securi- 


ties. We have passed the period of credit strain 
in this depression. Surplus capital is pouring by 
hundreds of millions monthly into tax-free securi- 
ties and foreign loans, and yet our railways are 
unable to finance the most moderate of construc- 
tion programs. The confidence of the public in 
railway investments was at so low an ebb before 
the war that finance by the issue of common and 
preferred stocks had become impossible and rail- 
way expansion was living on bond issues. The 
confidence of an assurance and continuity in 
earning power to cover this burden of bonds 
has been even lowered since the war began, be- 
eause of the uncertainties of both rising and 
falling prices, of rising and falling wages, of 
rising and falling rates preventing all regularity 
of earnings upon which an investor could be 
convinced, even if no other difficult factors en- 
tered into the problem. I see no occasion to go 
into the labyrinth of past railway finance, its 
propriety, or lack of propriety, its foolishness or 
its skill. That generation is gone by. This 
Commission approaches the financial problems 
of the railways upon the actual value, not upon 
their issues of securities, and I take it that we 
are living for the future, not the past. We want 
transportation, and we want it with the values of 
private initiative and clean public service. 

If we look to the immediate future with its 
complete necessity of paring the railway earn- 
ings down to little more than bond interest, until 
we give relief to the shipper (and thus the 
primary foundation to business recovery) I can 
see little likelihood of convincing the investor as 
to his margins of safety. There is an atmos- 
phere that our railways will never again earn 
profits, and that they are not as an industry 
worthy of investment, and that because private 
investors will not come to their assistance no- 
body can do anything. 

Far from it being impossble for our railways 
again to return to a profitable footing, I believe 
it is possible to demonstrate that on an aver- 
age they will become very profitable. If we 
assume that the reduction of prices and wage 
levels will settle at a plane no lower than 50 
percent over pre-war, and if we assume that the 
present rates are to maintain, and if we assume 
restored traffic, then the earnings of our railways 
would exceed 15 percent on the whole of the 
Commission’s tentative valuation. Surely there 
is room here fir safety to investment, as well 
as relief to the shipper. 

But the circumstances being: as they are, con- 
fidence being at a low ebb, we do not have the 
equipment necessary for our business. We are 
driving headlong for a setback to our whole com- 
merce the very moment that we begin to get on 
our feet. 

In these circumstances, it seems to me vital 
that the railways, as our greatest industry, should 
propose a courageous program of broad-visioned 
betterments, and, if necessary, the government 
should consider giving the use of its superior 
credit. It would not cost the taxpayer a cent to 
give the government guarantee to equipment 
trusts upon the primary responsibility of the 
railways the proceeds devoted entirely to im- 
provement and equipment. This is no proposal to 
take money from the taxpayer. It is a proposal 
to save him from paying treble the amount 
of his guarantee in profiteering and losses. It 
will render a reduction of rates earlier, for, un- 
less something is done, the improvements will 
have to be paid over years out of increased 
rates. Nor would we lose a cent upon the guar- 
antee, for, if American railways can not earn 
interest upon their borrowings, let us throw up 
our hands and prepare for a second Russia. 

A real program of construction would, in its 
various ramifications, give relief to five or six 
hundred thousand of our unemployed. It would 
enable even added numbers to increase their 
standard of living, and thus give increased market 
to the produce of our farmers. Our farmers 
who look to foreign markets for their surplus 
should stop to consider that our home consump- 
tion of meat decreased nearly 7 pounds per capita 
in 1921, mostly owing to unemployment, and that 
if this decrease could be overcome, it would be 
worth more than a 35 percent increase in ex- 


rts. 

We talk glibly of giving billions of credits to 
foreign countries, to increase our farm exports. 
I wish to say, with all responsibility for the 
statement, that a billion dollars spent upon 
American railways will give more employment to 
our people, more advance to our industry, more 
assistance to our farmers, than twice that sum 
expended outside the frontiers of the United 
States—and there will be greater security for the 
investor. 

Finally, I want to refer to the veritable witches’ 
cauldron being fed constantly with hates dis- 
tilled from the misdeeds of railway promoters 
in the past. from the conflicts between the rail- 
ways and the farmers, between the railways and 
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their workmen. From all the confusion that 
arises from it we destroy our railways and de- 
stroy ourselves. With this Commission on one 
hand assuring honesty in finance, justice to the 
shipper and the railway investor, with the Rail- 
way Labor Board assuring justice to workers, 
and, above all, with a great spirit of public 
service in our generation of railway managers, 
it is time to cail off the witches and take some 
vision of our national situation if we are to pull 
ourselves out of this depression. 


RAILWAY RATES 
Before entering upon the question of readjust- 
ment of rates, 1 wish to set out some factors in 
the present economic situation that bear upon 
the entire question. 
The following table shows a few commodities 
and service groups, compared to 1913 as 100: 


Farm crops, at the farm................... 98 
128 
Bituminous coal, at the mine (estimated 4 

Bituminous coal (retail various locali- 

Yellow pine lumber (at the mill)........... 189 
Douglas fir lumber (at the mill)........... aa 


Lumber (retail) partly estimated........... 200 
Cost of living, variously estimated from 162-180 
Wage scales (approximate) 


Steel industries...... 150 
Building 190 

al mining scales........... 


This table at once demonstrates: 

(1) The inequality in prices and wages between 
different groups of commodities. 

(2) The great increase in spread between “pro- 
ducer’s” and “‘consumer’s” goods. 

(3) The lag in wage scales. 

As the population engaged in the “deflated” 
producer’s goods—agriculture, and metals, wood, 
etc.—comprises one-half the total in number of 
the nation, their power to buy the same ratio 
‘of consumer’s goods has been reduced to less 
than 70 percent of pre-war, and is the consequent 
cause of a large part of the industrial and com- 
mercial unemployment and stagnation in our 
cities and our transportation. 

I wish to especially call your attention to the 
indicated enormous increase in spread between 
primary producer’s and ultimate consumer’s 
goods. In considering it, we must bear in mind 
that when we use 100 for both consumer's and 
producer’s goods of 1913, we have already in- 
cluded the spread between producer and consumer 
at that period. I, therefore, believe that the in- 
dex numbers indicate an increase of 100 percent 
in the actual spread. It is right here where the 
most of our economic difficulties lie today. Our 
increased cost of manufacture and distribution 
bears two relations to the rate question—first, 
that the increase of rates of from 30 to 100 per- 
cent in different commodities are part of it, and 
are in turn part caused by it; and, second, the 
increased rates bear very unequally on different 
groups in the community. 

If we search for the cause of this increase of 
spread, we shall find therein a vast complex of 
increased taxation, increased wages, rents, and 
a dozen items, all reacting upon each other, and 
also expressing themselves in increased cost of 
operating the railways. For instance, the total 
increase in national, state and municipal taxes 
since 1913 is approximately $5,640,000,000. At 
the present purchasing power of the dollar, our 
total national productivity is probably somewhere 
around 50 billions of dollars, of which over 10 
percent must now be devoted to increased taxes. 
This sum of money must be obtained either from 
the producer or the consumer, and, in any event, 
a considerable part of the taxes contributes to 
widen the spread. Because the increase in spread 
due to taxes necessitates a spiral of increased 
wages, rents, etc., and before its force expends 
itself, my own opinion is that possibly 20 points 
in the distorted index number flows from in- 
creased taxes. 

The increase of railway rates since 1913 in 
. Class I, railways, 1921, is about $2,600,000,000, 

of which about $1,400.000,000 are due to wage 
increases and about $160,000,000,000 to tax in- 
creases. If our traffics were normal the total 
increase of rates would be more like $3,500,000,- 
000. These sums enter into this increase in the 
spread and carry with them a further trail of in- 
creased living costs and again a spiral of higher 
wages, rents, etc., in all other branches of manu- 
facture and distribution. 

There are other causes of the increased spread, 
some of which will be mitigated with time. 

No one can say to what particular table-land 
of prices and wages we mav settle uvon, but it 
is a certainty that the exchange value of pro- 


ducer’s goods will not again line up with con- 
sumer’s goods unless’ we can decrease the costs 
and eliminate the wastes of our whole manufac- 
turing and distribution trades. And unless we 
can secure their nearer proximity we will retard 
a return of employment and prosperity. 

I wish to digress for just a moment from rail- 
way to agricuitural subjects, to point out that 
the recent projects for fixing farm prices by 
law are apparently founded on the notion that 
by raising agricultural prices up to the levels 
of consumer’s goods we can remedy the extreme 
hardship of our farmers. Even if it be possible 
to raise the prices, much less advantage would 
accrue to the farmer than anticipated. Unless 
the “spread” is decreased by actual savings, the 
costs of manufacture and distribution would be 
at least partially increased by higher prices of 
producer’s goods. The spread is fundamentally 
due to increased cost of manufacture and distri- 
bution, not to the fall in producer’s goods. The 
real remedy is an attack upon the causes of the 
spread and thereby to bring consumer's goods 
down to the producer’s buying power. 

It is a certainty that in order to decrease 
the spread, railway rates must come down, and 
for rates to come down costs of railway opera- 
tion in wages and prices of supplies must be 
reduced. Until this adjustment is secured, the 
economic machine will continue to move slowly. 
We cannot and should not expect wages to come 
back to pre-war levels. Many of our wage scales 
were too low in pre-war times. They can fol- 
low down step by step with the cost of living, 
but there are permanent charges in this spread, 
such as the taxes, which will hold the cost of 
living about pre-war levels. We must gain our 
other reductions in the spread by increased na- 
tional efficiency. 


THE METHOD OF READJUSTING RATES 


The involved complex of transportation rates 
was obviously originally based on some relation- 
ship to the value of commodities, mitigated by 
competition. In other words, the old slogan of 
“what the traffic will bear” had some economic 
background. But this entire conception of rate- 
making was destroyed by horizontal raises. We 
— rates clearly beyond what the traffic can 

ar. 

The increases in railway rates during the past 
five years have fallen with extraordinary in- 
equality on different commodities and different 
groups of people in the community. The coun- 
try grew up, its industries were distributed under 
ratios of costs between different commodities, ratios 
between raw materials and finished goods, ratios 
between the farm and city. These have all been 
distorted by the horizontal rises. The increases 
in rates since 1914, for instance, have add-d 
probably less than 1 percent to the price of 
cotton goods on the average haul, but it has 
added probably 60 percent to the price of coal. 
The increased rates since 1914 have added nearly 
100 percent to the cost of assembling the mate- 
rials for pig iron. 

All this is artificially forcing our industry to 
move toward their raw materials. This does not 
alone represent the starting of a new factory: 
it is a movement of the whole mechanism of the 
community, labor, homes, schools, railways and 
what not—an enormous duplication of plant and 
loss of capital. We will ultimately have the 
rates readjusted and then we will destroy the 
new industries created under it. 

Of equal importance there is a new economic 
light on this distortion of rates evident under 
the stress of the last few years. That is, the 
better realization that some increase of rates 
come mostly off the producer while others are 
paid by the consumer. Increases in spread be- 
tween producer and consumer do not fall equally 
upon each of them. In primary commodities 
where the price is fixed by international com- 
petition, the increase or decrease in rates is a 
deduction from the producer. Take wheat, for 
instance, the point of competition with foreign 
produce lies at Liverpool. The net to the pro- 
ducer is Liverpool less transportation and other 
handling charges. Therefore increases of rates 
are a reduction from the farmers’ price. The 
same thing applies to the producer in certain 
eases of domestic competition. Also where there 
is rapid turnover, as in manufacture, and conse- 
auent ability to reduce supply, the consumer pavs 
the freight, as processes of productivity will not 
continue below profit point. In most manufac- 
tured commodities the consumer pavs the freight. 
for wroduction quickly shrinks when prices at 
the factory become unprofitable and the price to 
the buyer is the factory price plus the freight. 
For instance, in hides, the farmer gets the intr. 
national price less freight. On boots he pays the 
menufacturer’s cost, profit and freight. 

It anvears to me that with the paralysis in- 
duced hy the increased spread, we have to tate 
a brosder vision of what nart of the commun‘tv 
is suffering most and direct such concessions 
through the railwav rates as can he given to that 
gzroun—if we would better equalize the whole 
ecenomic lead. 

During the vast eicht months the railways hev> 
made manv thousand readjustments of local a 
in endeavoring to heal local distortions, but I - 
convinced that the whole railwav rate pee 
needs a most systematic overhaul in the lieht+ 
these new economic forces that have been broutht 
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into play. We obviously must maintain the aver- 
age rate that wiil support our transportation 
systems adequately and sucn an overnauing of 
rates might quite well mean the advancement of 
rates in certa.n commodities in order that com- 
pensation can be given to others where there is 
undue duress. 

If | were to discuss the rates charged today 1 
should say at once that a decrease in passenger 
rates is not nearly so vital to the community as 
freight rates, for passenger rates do not enter 
into the “spread’’ in proportion to the relative 
volume of earnings. If I were examining the 
freight rates [| should at once say that coal, 
metals, wood, and agricultural and other pro- 
ducers goods should be reduced to the bottom 
before L C L and class rates are touched. 

Il would be willing to go even farther and say 
that I am convinced that even if the Commission 
cannot at the present moment justifiably reduce 
railway incomes a single dollar, it is warranted 
in investigating the possibility of some relief 
to the more distressed commodities by a revision 
of some rates upward. There is perhaps no great 
field for changes in this direction but it is worth 
inquiry. As mentioned above an _ economic 
analysis of our industry will show that L C L 
and class rates are far too low compared to the 
rates on primary commodities. 

With the gradual return of the traffic to nor- 
mal, with decreased operating costs, relief in 
rates will be available, and it would be an eco- 
nomic crime to apply such relief by horizontal 
reductions to all rates thus giving relief to higher 
priced goods and travel, when the vital main- 
spring of our economic life, our agriculture and 
fuel and metals are choked. 


THE PRESENT RATE SITUATION 

Determination of anything in the nature of 
permanent rate basis is in my own view impos- 
sible at the present time because: 

The last five years of changing administration, 
irregular traffic and wildly fluctuating wages and 
prices of materials give us but little reliable his- 
torical criteria upon which to base the future. 
We are in the midst of violent economic read- 
justments, of a profound industrial depression. 
No one can determine to what plane the reduc- 
tion in operating costs will settle. No one can 
estimate the volume of traffics that are probable 
for any particular period ahead. It appears to 
me, therefore, that the Commission will need 
to temporize with the situation for some time, 
and that its conclusions may well fall into three 
periods : 

lst.—The immediate present. 

2nd.—During the early period of decreasing 
costs and increasing efficiency and slowly recover- 
ing traffics. 

3rd.—Norma! operations. 


The Immediate Present: 


If we survey the results of the past year in the 
application of present costs and rates, we find 
many railways failing to earn interest upon their 
borrowed capital; we find some others more for- 
tunately situated who have earned dividends on 
their share capital. One or two exceptions of 
low bonded indebtedness have done extraordinarily 
well on their share capital. If we survey the 
situation by districts, in order that single in- 
stances do not mislead us, we will find that the 
whole of the Class 1, Southern Roads, barely 
covered bond interest, while the most fortunate 
group, the Western Roads, show an earning of 
only 4 percent in 1921 upon their tentative valu- 
ation. Moreover, it is obvious that maintenance 
has been held to a low level and new equipment. 
and extensions practically nil. 

The present earnings in their perilous close- 
ness to bond obligations seem to me to dispose 
of the question of immediate important rate 
relief, if we do not wish widespread receivership 
and shocks to our whole commercial fabric. 

I believe there are cases where earnings could 
be increased by lower rates. I know that it is 
contended that such opportunities do not exist, 
but no one can review the testimony given her2 
during the past few weeks without concluding 
that the rates in special instances are stifling 
business. These directions are perhaps not im- 
portant in the whole problem of rates, but I am 
convinced that lower rates would recover lost 
traffic, such as export coal, substitutions in build- 
ing materials, gains in water competition, etc. 

The Second Period: During 1922. 

We must assume that those railway wages and 
supplies which are out of line will at least in part 
follow down to the levels of decreased cost of 
living; we must assume that the efficiency that 
is slowly emerging after the government manage- 
ment will still further increase: we must assume 
that the volume of traffics will increase toward 
normal. 

I have the feeling that the railways, being our 
greatest business, will agree that all these sav- 
ings should be instantly devoted to relief in the 
rates on primary commodities in order that we 
should exvedite the recovery that can only come 
through decreased spread between producer’s and 
consumer's goods. 

I recognize that the uncertainty and slow pro- 
duction of rates in this fashion will itself delay 
business recovery because of the uncertainty of 
business as to its future costs. If our railwavs 
were in position to stand the temporary shock it 
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would be infinitely better to drop the rates on 
primary commodities tomorrow—our business re- 
covery would come faster. But we can not ask 
the impossible. 

If we look further to normal times, we could 
make a rough calculation that present wages 
and costs at say 50 percent above pre-war show 
that the railways can earn somewhere around a 
billion five hundred million dollars, in excess of 
the 6 percent minimum upon tentative valuation. 
As I have stated, relief is first more critically 
needed in the rates on primary commodities. 

Some estimates given to me indicate that 
approximately 35 or 40 percent of revenues are 
involved in the groups more urgently needing 
relief. I think it will also bear calculation that 
in the income assumed above that primary com- 
modities can eventually be reduced to pre-war 
rates, and still place earnings upon a basis that 
will inspire such confidence in investors as will 
secure the free flow of investment capital into 
construction. It is not to be expected that capital 
for these purposes will be available at the rate 
that does not exceed the taxfree securities at 
least 2 percent to 3 percent. 


EFFICIENCY OF RAILWAYS 

A great deal has been said about the inefficiency 
of our railway system. I do not sympathize with 
these statements. Comparison with foreign rail- 
ways of the fundamental criteria of per ton mile 
costs, train loading and so forth, in the light 
of our cost of living, will demonstrate that our 
railways are of higher standards, better in 
methods than others and are growing in efficiency. 

The consolidation of our railways into larger 
systems has been contemplated in our legislatures 
for some years past as a gain in efficiency. Its 
value can not be overestimated—it is not a panacea 
for all trouble It does give hope, however, of 
economies in further efficiency from more com- 
plete utilization of rolling stocks and terminals, 
some small degree of saving in overhead, saving 
in current inventories, but its probably great 
saving that would be decreased cost of proper 
finance, increased financial stability and fuller 
independence from the supply companies. 

It is probably unnecessary to refer to the ques- 
tion of government ownership. No one with a 
week’s observation of government railways abroad, 
or with government operation of industry in the 
United States, will contend that our railways 
could ever be operated as intelligently or as effi- 
ciently by the government as through the initiative 
of private individuals. Moreover, the welfare of 
its multitude of workers will be far worse under 
government operation. 

We are struggling with the great problem of 
maintaining public control of monopoly, at the 
same time maintaining the initiative of private 
enterprise. I believe that we are steadily pro- 
gressing to solution. 

Great social and economic problems find their 
solution slowly and by a process of trial and error. 
We have tried unregulated monopoly, and have 
tried government operation, and found the error 
in them. We still have much to solve if we are 
to maintain our transportation. Much of this 
solution depends upon the successful initiative of 
the railways themselves and much of the shaping 
of these matters lies fortunately in your able 
hands. 


FEDERAL POWER PERMITS 

HE FEDERAL POWER Commission 

has issued the following permit and 
licenses: 

Alaska Development and Mineral Com- 
pany; power development on the Tyee 
and Anan Creeks and an 18-mile trans- 
mission line with two dams, 60 and 100 
feet high, and a 9,000-foot tunnel, to 
produce 14,000 h. p. 

The Hirst Chichagoff Mining Company 
of Alaska on a tributary of Didrickson 
Bay, Chicago Island; to develop 400 h. p. 
for use in connection with development 
of mining properties. 

The Alaska Endicott Mining Company; 
to develop 300 h. p. on lands of the U. S. 
in the Juneau district for use in mining. 

J. H. Cann, of Juneau, Alaska; for a 
project in Chichagoff Island of 60 h. p. 
for development of mining claims. 

The Darwin Silver Company of Inde- 
pendence, Inyo County, Calif.; for trans- 
mission line 17 miles long to conduct 
power from the lines of the city of Los 
Angeles to mining properties in Inyo 
County. 
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ATTRACTIVE SPECIAL EDITION 


SIXTH Anniversary-Convention 
Number of the Northwest Mining 
Truth, bearing the date-line of “Seattle, 
Wash., February 15, 1922,” carries the 
essence of optimism mingled with masses 
of real news, all the way from its first 
page, headed by the lively line “Pardner, 
Prosperity’s Sun’s Up! Let’s Go!” to the 
final item on the last page in which is 
covered the situation surrounding pro- 
posed Federal blue-sky legislation. 

Prominently featured is a special ar- 
ticle by Dr. H. Foster Bain, director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in which is 
outlined the work which the bureau is 
doing for the mining industry in the 
west. On another page, Maurice D. 
Leehey, of Seattle, points out the great 
need of individual freedom for Alaska. 
The assurance with which the mining in- 
dustry in Idaho faces the future forms 
the subject of another article, in which 
Stewart Campbell, inspector of mines for 
the State of Idaho, indicates bright pros- 
pects without indulging in the banality 
of false optimism. 

A number of other feature stories, in- 
terwoven with an abundance of “spot 
news” fills the remaining pages of a 
magazine which wins well deserved 
praise for those responsible for its con- 
tents and appearance. 


MINING EXHIBIT BY GOVERNMENT 
HE WORK of the various bureaus of 
the Interior Department in aiding the 

mining industry will be shown at the ex- 

hibit of the Government at the Brazilian 

Centennial Exposition at Rio de Janeiro 

in September. The act of Congress pro- 

viding for the exhibit authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make an exhibit 
of the mining industry but private ad- 
vices from Brazil indicate that what is 
desired is an exhibit of the work of the 
government, since the centennial is to be 

a government celebration rather than the 

usual type of international exposition. 


TIMBER CONSUMPTION IN MINES 
HE annual underground consumption 
of timber by the mining industry of 

the United States, as estimated by ex- 
perts of the Bureau of Mines, amounts to 
293,365,000 cubic feet, of which 151,140,- 
000 are used in bituminous mines, 61,- 
600,000 in anthracite mines, 31,500,000 in 
iron ore mines and 49,125,000 in mines 
producing other ores. The increase in 
annual timber consumption in mines since 
1905 has been 46 percent. The Bureau 
says a serious problem confronts the 
mine operator in the important coal and 
metal mining regions of the East and 
West in the decrease in supply and qual- 
ity of timber. The cost of mine timber 
to anthracite mines has increased from 
6.6 to 27.5 cents per cubic foot from 
1905 to 1920; in iron mines in the Lake 
Superior region from 5 to 24 cents. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


A NEWLY -DEVELOFPED dynamite 
which, it is announced, will prove an 
important factor in reducing explosives 
costs in quarrying, road building, con- 
struction and other open work has just 
been perfected by the Du Pont Company. 
The new “powder” is known as “Du- 
morite,” and is made with a double base 
of modified nitroglycerin and guncotton. 
It cannot freeze, and does not produce 
headache. 


In putting “Dumorite” on the market, 
the Du Pont Company announces that 
the explosive will effect savings of one- 
third on the dollar. It is as powerful, 
stick for stick, under ordinary conditions, 
as regular 40 percent dynamite, its econ- 
omy consisting in the fact that each case 
contains approximately one-third more 
sticks. 


Four years of research work carried 
on in the laboratories of the General 
Electric Company in its efforts to satisfy 
the need for a cast alloy which will stand 
high temperatures and which can be 
made on a commercial scale have resulted 
in the placing upon the market of a new 
material known as Calite, which is be- 
ing manufactured by the Calorizing 
Company, of Pittsburgh. 


Calite is a patented alloy which, ac- 
cording to tests conducted by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s research engi- 
neers, is recommended for temperatures 
as high as 2200° F. This alloy is the 
product of the electric furnace, and cast- 
ings are made following approximately 
the usual steel foundry practice. It 
casts well into the various commercial 
shapes and sizes, and is sufficiently fluid 
to be made into small and thin sections. 


A series of tests have been conducted 
to determine the relative merit of Calite 
as compared with the other alloys now 
on the market with the result that ap- 
parently Calite will stand a temperature 
approximately 100° F. higher than the 
next best competitive material. 

The fact that Calite can be made into 
casting shapes that can be made from 
steel means that its application is ex- 
tremely broad. Among the uses to which 
it has been put to date may be men- 
tioned containers for carbonizing or case- 
hardening work, annealing, heat-treat- 
ing, molten lead, salts and cyanides. 


The Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., has announced a price re- 
duction of $7.50 per 1,000 feet in its list 
price of Cordeau Bickford detonating 
fuse, effective February 1, applying to 
the No. 6 plain, No. 6 countered, and No. 
8 double countered grades. There also is 
a reduction in price of Cordeau crimpers 
and straight unions for connecting ordi- 
nary Cordeau Bickford. 
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YHWHE COAL INDUSTRY came again 
into the senatorial limelight when 
Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, on the eve of 


his retirement to become a Federal judge, 
introduced the bill which aims at the set- 


tlement of disputes in the coal mining 
industry, between employers and em- 
ployees, by the creation of a National 
Coal Mining Board. This bill, which is 
of especial importance to the coal mining 
industry, is reviewed in this month’s 
legislative résumé. 

Possibly second in importance to the 
mining industry is the bill passed by the 
Senate, which has since been signed by 
the President, authorizing the associa- 
tion of agricultural producers. There 
also has been a bill introduced in the 
House appropriating $500,000 for the 
relief of suffering coal miners and their 
families in Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Representative Robsion, of Kentucky, 
introduced a resolution providing for the 
investigation of conditions prevailing in 
the coal mining industry, with particu- 
lar reference to its paralysis. 

Especially important in the legislative 
program of the month is the passage by 
the House of the bill appropriating funds 
for the Interior Department, which in- 
cludes appropriations for the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey. In 
another part of this issue this appro- 
priation is discussed in full. 

Before congressional committees prob- 
ably the mining industry is most inter- 
ested in the progress of the bill for a 
tariff revision. This committee has met 
a snag in the consideration of the Valu- 
ation Plan but it is hoped that the final 
bill will be reported early in March. 

The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has been holding 
hearings on the new bill by Representa- 
tive Denison on “blue sky.” The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress sent out a question- 
naire to its membership on this impor- 
tant subject and J. F. Callbreath, Secre- 
tary of this organization, appeared be- 
fore the committee on February 20 and 
urged the necessity of taking into con- 
sideration the effect which the bill will 
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have upon producing enterprises which 
are dependent upon developments into 
which hazard enters. 

The question of the reorganization of 
government departments will probably be 
deferred until the next session of Con- 
gress as it is believed that the present 
session’s calendar is already crowded 
with the subjects of tariff, soldiers’ 
bonus, etc. 

It is interesting to note that more than 
700 claims have been filed with the War 
Minerals Relief Commission under the 
recent act of Congress amending the 
original law. The time for filing these 
additional claims expired on February 16. 

Representative Keller of Minnesota re- 
newed his proposal which he made last 
year to ‘tax land values but it was re- 
jected by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Investigation of the alleged dye 
monopoly began before the Senate Judi- 
ciary subcommittee on February 20. Sen- 
ator King under his resolution plans to 
investigate the dye monopoly and lobby 


to influence legislation and to subpoena’ 


practically every company and _ institu- 
tion having any connection with dyes. 

Representative Johnson of Washington 
has asked for an extension of the law 
restricting immigration to 3 percent of 
residents of foreign countries in this 
country for one year after its expiration 
June 30. 

The following bills of importance to 
the mining industry have been intro- 
duced: 

COAL 


H. R. 10001. Introduced by Mr. 
Thomas. Referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. This bill appropri- 
ates the sum of $500,000 for the imme- 
diate relief of the destitute and suffering 
coal miners and their families in the 
states of Kentucky, West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


H. Res. 283. Introduced by Mr. Robi- 
son. Referred to the Committee on 
Rules. This resolution provides that the 
Committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House of Representatives, or any sub- 


ISLATION 


committee of the committee to be ap- 
pointed by it, be authorized and directed 
to investigate the conditions prevailing 
in the coal-mining industries of the 
United States, with particular reference 
to the paralysis of this industry, the 
cause of Great Britain being able to ship 
her coal to the United States, and the 
destruction of the export coal trade of 
the United States; also with particular 
reference to the state of unemployment 
in the industry, destitution among the 
miners in this industry, and the condi- 
tion of the workers in the industry, and 
to recommend remedial legislation based 
upon such investigation. 


S. 3147. Introduced by Mr. Kenyon. 
Referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. (Industrial disputes.) The 
bill attempts to provide settlement of dis- 
putes between employers and employes 
in the coal mining industry; to establish 
a board for the adjustment of such dis- 
putes; to stabilize conditions of produc- 
tion, etc. The bill establishes a board to 
be known as the National Coal Mining 
Board to be composed of nine members, 
three constituting the labor group, rep- 
resenting the employes, to be appointed 
by the President; three constituting the 
management group, representing the em- 
ployers; and three constituting the pub- 
lic group, representing the public. This 
board shall upon the application of any 
operator or organization of employes, 
upon a written petition signed by not less 
than 100 unorganized employes directly 
interested in the dispute, or upon the 
Labor Board’s own motion if it is of the 
opinion that the dispute is likely sub- 
stantially to interrupt commerce, receive 
hearings and as soon as practicable any 
dispute with respect to the wages, hours 
of labor, and other working conditions of 
employes in or about bituminous coal 
mines shall be decided. Such a decision 
shall require the concurrence of at least 
five (5) of the nine members. All deci- 
sions of the Board in respect to wages 
and working conditions of employes shall 
establish rates of wages and salaries and 
standards of working conditions, which 
the Board believes to be just and reason- 
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By Mr. Ashurst. 


By Mr. Kellogg. 


By Mr. Perlman. 


(Amending acts of 
1906 and 1911 relating to lease of 
surplus electric power on Federal 
irrigation projects) 


(Restriction of immi- 


(Preparation for fu- 
ture periods of depression, etc.) 


(Providing for es- 
and maintenance of 
forest experiment station in Lake 


(Amending Revenue 
Act, tax on gifts) 


(Amending Revenue 
Act, net estate tax) 


(Amending Revenue 
Act, net estate tax) 


By Mr. Perlman. (Increase in per- 
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sonal tax exemption) 


able. In arriving at a just or reasonable 
wage the Board must take into consid- 
eration the following fundamental prin- 
ciples: (1) Coal is a public necessity. 
(2) Human standards should be the 
constraining influence in fixing the wages 
and working conditions. (3) Capital 
prudently and honestly invested in the 
coal industry should have an adequate 
return. (4) The right of operators and 
miners to organize is recognized and 
affirmed. (5) The right of operators 
and of miners to bargain collectively is 
recognized. (6) Miners who are not 
members of a union have the right to 
work without being harassed by fellow 
workmen who may belong to unions and 
the men who belong to unions have the 
right to work without being harassed by 
operators. The organizations have a 
right to go into non-union fields and by 
peaceable methods try to persuade men 
to join the unions, but they have no right 
to try to induce employes to violate con- 
tracts which they have entered into with 
their employers, and the operators on 
the other hand have the right by peace- 
able means to try to persuade men to 
refrain from joining the unions. (7) 
The right of every unskilled or common 
laborer to earn a living wage sufficient 
to maintain a normal family in health 
and reasonable comfort, and to afford an 
opportunity for savings is declared and 
affirmed. (8) The right of women to en- 
gage in industrial occupations is recog- 
nized and affirmed; their rates of pay 
shall be the same as those of male work- 
ers for the same or equivalent services. 
(9) Children under the age of sixteen 
years shall not be employed in the mines. 


(10) Six days shall be the standard 
work week in the industry. The stand- 
ard work day shall not exceed eight hours 
a day. (11) Punitive overtime shall be 
paid for hours worked each day in ex- 
cess of the standard work day. When the 
Board has taken jurisdiction in a case 
the Board’s decision shall be rendered 
within 60 days from the time it has 
assumed jurisdiction unless this period is 
extended by agreement of the parties. 
The Labor Board shall investigate and 
study the relations between operators 
and their employes, particularly ques- 
tions relating to wages, hours of labor 
and conditions and regularity of employ- 
ment. These statistics which they 
gather in this manner shall be published 
frequently. They shall collect and pub- 
lish their decisions and regulations, to- 
gether with a cumulative index-digest 
thereof at least once a year. Proper 
punishment is provided for failure to 
comply with the Labor Board’s requests 
and decisions. The bill appropriates the 
sum of $100,000. 


LEASING 

S. J. Res. 157. Introduced by Mr. 
Oddie. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. This resolu- 
tion extends the time for the perform- 
ance of certain acts under the act of 
Congress approved February 25, 1920, 
entitled “An act to promote the mining 
of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas and 
sodium on the public domain,” etc., by 
stipulating that the provisions of sec- 
tion 13 of this act be suspended and 
waived and not required as to all oil 
and gas prospecting permits issued dur- 


ing the calendar years 1920 and 1921, 
which have not been heretofore canceled, 
and all permits so issued be extended for 
one additional year from and after the 
dates thereof: Provided, that the said 
drilling requirements of section 13 of 
said act of February 25, 1920, shall be 
performed during the second year of 
said permits hereby extended, and pro- 
vided further that every permittee or his 
assignee, in order to obtain the benefits 
of this resolution, shall file or cause to 
be filed in the United States Land Office 
of the district wherein the said permits 
were issued, within ninety days after the 
final passage and approval of this reso- 
lution, a notice in writing of his desire 
to hold said permit under this resolution. 
If this resolution becomes a law it will 
suspend the requirements that the per- 
mittee shall begin drilling operations 
within six months from the date of the 
permit, and shall, within one year from 
and after the date of the permit, drill 
one or more wells for oil or gas to depth 
of not less than 500 feet each, unless 
valuable deposits of oil or gas shall be 
sooner discovered. 


BLUE SKY 

H. R. 10102. Introduced by Mr. Deni- 
son. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. This 
bill is substantially the same as Mr. 
Denison’s previous bill and is now before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
where hearings are being held: The new 
bill contains two major features not in- 
cluded in the first bill as introduced. 
They are (1) A list of securities which 
are to be exempt from provisions of this 
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particular Federal blue sky legislation. 
(2) Restriction of the measure’s an- 
thority to interstate communication deal- 
ing with alleged fraudulent securities 
transactions. The first bill included also 
intrastate transactions of this character, 
but in the remolding of the measure it 
was decided that each state should be 
able to take care of the situation within 
its own boundaries. 


WATERWAYS 

H. R. 10145. Introduced by Mr. Reed. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 
(Incorporating the Lakes to Hudson Ship 
Canal Company.) This bill authorizes 
Millard F. Bowen and his associates to 
create a public service corporation to be 
known as the Lakes to Hudson Ship 
Canal Company which shall have all the 
rights, powers and privileges usually 
exercised by similar public-service cor- 
porations. This corporation shall have 
the power to purchase, acquire, develop, 
and operate the following properties in 
New York State: To construct and main- 
tain a ship canal at least 30 feet deep, 
300 feet wide and with headway of 100 
feet, to start from Lake Erie at or near 
Seneca Shoal near Smokes Creek, run- 
ning through Erie County to Lake On- 
tario at Olcott Harbor, and in connec- 
tion therewith to construct and maintain 
power stations with all suitable machin- 
ery and accessories for the development 
of waterpower and the generation, use, 
and transmission of electric energy; and 
for the purposes of navigation, etc., the 
corporation may divert from Lake Erie 
and Niagara River and use 26,000 cubic 
feet of water per second to be diverted 
above the falls for navigation and sanita- 
tion. Also to construct and maintain a 
ship canal of the same general dimen- 
sions for purposes of navigation, national 
defense, and generation of electric 
energy, to start from Lake Ontario, run- 
ning thence through the counties of Os- 
wego, Oneida, etc., to the Hudson River 
at or near Kenwood. south of Albany; 
and in connection therewith to construct 
and maintain power stations with all 
suitable machinery and accessories for 
the development of water power and the 
generation, use, and transmission of elec- 
tricity; to cut through divides between 
watercourses to connect the same; to 
build reservoirs to stop floods and store 
waters; and to use all the waters men- 
tioned in section 1 except the water to 
be taken from the Schohari watershed to 
and for New York City, for navigation, 
national defense and power, etc., to con- 
struct laterals and feeders to said main 
canals and docks, harbors, terminals, 
warehouses, vessels, and factories, and to 
carry on shipping, merchandising, and 
manufacturing in connection therewith 
in order to use all surplus power not sold 
to the public. The United States shall 


not be liable for any debts or liabilities 
of this corporation but shall supervise 
navigation structures and shall operate 
the locks when completed. The corpora- 
tion is authorized to sell the energy gen- 
erated for power or other purposes di- 
rectly to the public, and shall charge 
rates to be fixed by State public service 
commissions but is authorized to charge 
one and one-tenth cents per kilowatt 
hour based upon full time for continuous 
service. The construction of the canals 
is to be begun within three years after 
the passage of the bill and be constructed 
as rapidly as possible and completed 
within seven years thereafter. The 
rights granted shall continue for 50 years 
after completion, and thereafter may be 
continued for 20 years at the option of 
the corporation with the approval of Con- 
gress. The United States shall have the 
right upon or after the final expiration 
of the grant to take over in whole or in 
part by mutual agreement all property 
owned and held by this corporation upon 
the condition that before taking posses- 
sion it shall pay the net investment of 
the corporation in the projects taken, not 
to exceed the fair value of the property 
taken plus such reasonable damages to 
property not taken as may be caused by 
the severance therefrom of the property 
so taken, and shall assume all contracts 
entered into by the corporation. The net 
investment and the amount of severance 
damages shall be determined by agree- 
ment between the parties. The bill also 
provides that if more water be allowed to 
be diverted by treaty from Lake Erie or 
Niagara River above the Falls, Congress 
may compel the corporation to enlarge 
its facilities so as to use such additional 
water to its fullest efficiency. 


H. J. Res. 262. Introduced by Mr. 
Chalmers. Referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. (Pro- 
viding for establishment of an Interna- 
tional Board to have jurisdiction of con- 
struction and improvement of Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway.) The bill 
provides for an International Board com- 
posed of six members, three on the part 
of the United States, one appointed by 
the President thereof, one by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and one by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and three on the part of Great Britain. 
This board shall have jurisdiction of the 
construction, operation, and control of 
the improvement of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario and from Lake Ontario to 
the sea, providing for a channel 30 feet 
deep, and shall determine the final plans 
for the construction of the improvement 
for navigation and power purposes. One- 
half of the cost of the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of the navigation 
and power works is to be borne by the 
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United States and one-half by the Do- 
minion of Canada and one-half of the 
hydroelectric power generated by the 
construction of this work is to be credited 
to the United States of America and one- 
half to the Dominion of Canada, and the 
International Board is to supervise the 
control, use, and sale of the power thus 
made available. One million dollars is 
appropriated to be under the control of 
the American section of the International 
Board, to be transferred to the control 
of the International Board when com- 
pleted by the legal appointment of the 
Canadian section and the appropriation 
of an equal amount of money by the 
Dominion of Canada. This International 
Board is authorized to issue bonds guar- 
ranteed by the United States of America 
and Great Britain in an amount neces- 
sary to pay for the construction of the 
navigation and power works. 


LEASING (Water Power) 


S. 3117. Introduced by Mr. Ashurst. 
Referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. (Amending the act 
of 1906 and of 1911 relative to the lease 
of surplus electric power on federal irri- 
gation projects.) This bill amends Sec- 
tion 5 of the two acts referred to as fol- 
lows: That whenever a development of 
power is necessary for the irrigation of 
lands, under any project undertaken 
under the said reclamation act, or an 
opportunity is afforded for the develop- 
ment of power under such project, the 
Secretary of the interior is authorized 
to lease for a period not exceeding ten 
years, giving preference to municipal 
purposes, any surplus power or power 
privilege, and the money derived from 
such leases shall be covered into the 
reclamation fund and be placed to the 
credit of the project from which such 
power is derived, provided, that no lease 
shall be made of such surplus power or 
power privileges as will impair the effi- 
ciency of the irrigation project. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
in his discretion, to make such a lease in 
connection with Rio Grande project in 
Texas and New Mexico and the Salt 
River project in Arizona for a longer 
period not exceeding 50 years, with the 
approval of the water users’ association 
or associations under any such project, 
organized in conformity with the rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in pursuance of sec- 
tion 6 of the reclamation act approved 
June 17, 1902. 


IMMIGRATION 


H.R. 10314. Introduced by Mr. Focht. 
Referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. This bill pro- 
vides that the number of aliens of any 
nationality who may be admitted under 
the immigration laws in any fiscal year 
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shall be limited to one percent of the 
number of foreign-born persons of such 
nationality 21 years of age, naturalized 
and resident in the United States, as de- 
termined by the United States census of 
1900. The Secretaries of State, Com- 
merce and Labor jointly are required to 
prepare a statement showing the number 
of persons of the various nationalities 
resident in the United States, as deter- 
mined by the 1900 census. In case of 
changes in political boundaries in foreign 
countries occurring subsequent to 1900 
and resulting in the creation of new 
countries, the governments of which are 
recognized by the United States, or in 
the transfer of territory from one coun- 
try to another, the above mentioned offi- 
cials shall estimate the number of per- 
sons resident in the United States in 
1900 who were born within the area in- 
cluded and such revision of the popula- 
tion basis as to each country be an- 
nounced. The number of aliens of any 
nationality who may be admitted in any 
month shall not exceed 10 percent of the 
total number of aliens who are admis- 
sible in that fiscal year. The Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor, shall 
prescribe rules and regulations necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the act. 


(LABOR (unemployment) 

H. R. 10353. Introduced by Mr. Nolan. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor. 
(To prepare for future cyclical periods 
of depression and unemployment by sys- 
tems of public works.) This bill pro- 
vides that the head of each executive de- 
partment is authorized to prepare and to 
periodically revise the necessary plans 
for all public works and projects within 
his jurisdiction concerning which a re- 
port has been requested by Congress, and 
to make the surveys and to prepare the 
engineering plans necessary for proposed 
public work and projects, in order that 
the work may be commencea immediately 
and properly prosecuted when an appro- 
priation becomes available therefor. The 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
prepare and publish monthly reports as 
a supplement to the Current Survey of 
Business of the Bureau of Census con- 
cerning the trend of business conditions, 
the approach of periods of business 
strain and overextension, or of periods 
of business depression, so that the Presi- 
dent, heads of executive departments, 
the Congress, the governors of the re- 
spective states, the mayors of cities, and 
persons engaged in private industrial en- 
terprises may properly prepare for and 
plan against such periods. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall transmit, with 
his recommendations, copies of such re- 
port to the President, the heads of de- 
partments, and to Congress and shall 
utilize the available statistics collected 


or compiled by any department, bureau, 
office, or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of a state, or by any industrial, 
banking, labor, or other association, and 
he is authorized to obtain such additional 
facts and statistics as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. The bill further provides that the 
head of each executive department is au- 
thorized, upon the advice of the Presi- 
dent, to postpone the date of the com- 
mencement or retard the prosecution of 
such portions of the public works and 
projects within his jurisdiction, in order 
to prepare for and to prevent a further 
rise in the cyclical wave of industrial ex- 
pansion and resulting business strain 
and oxerextension and, within the ap- 
propriations therefor, to enter upon a 
maximum program of public works and 
projects as a preparation for and in order 
to counteract an impending period of in- 
dustrial depression and unemployment. 
Where a time limit has been specifically 
provided within which any such work or 
project is to be commenced or completed, 
this section shall not be construed to ex- 
tend or remove such limit. 


FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 

S. 3143. Introduced by Mr. Kellogg. 
Referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. (Providing for es- 
tablishment and maintenance of forest 
experiment station in Lake states.) The 
bill appropriates $40,000 to enable the 
Forest Service, with the approval and 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to establish and maintain a 
forest experiment station at a suitable 
place in either the states of Michigan, 
Minnesota, or Wisconsin, to be selected 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, for the 
purpose of undertaking and conducting, 
in the forest regions of the Lake states, 
silviculture, dendrological, fire and other 
experiments and investigations, inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with other 
branches of the Federal Government, 
states, universities, colleges or individ- 
uals, to determine the best method for 
reforestation, protection, and growing of 
timber for pulp, lumber, and other pur- 
poses, and for the conservative manage- 
ment of forests, farm woodlands, and 
other forest lands. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to accept dona- 
tions of lands in the Lake states for 
forest investigation and for the use of 
the experiment station. Any buildings 
which are necessary for carrying out the 
purposes of the act shall be erected at a 
cost not to exceed $3,000 for each build- 
ing. 


REVENUE 
H. R. 10055. Introduced by Mr. 
Frear. Referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. (Tax on gifts.) This 
amendment to the revenue bill provides 
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for a tax of one percent of the net value 
of every gift to any individual of the 
amount in excess of $1,000 and increases 
from one percent up to and including 25 
percent of the amount in excess of $10,- 
000,000. Any trusteeship or other agency 
created for the holding of or adminis- 
tration of any gift to any individual shall 
pay the same tax as if the gift was made 
direct. If more than one gift is made 
to the same grantee by the same grantor 
within the period of three years, the total 
amount shall be considered cumulative 
and subject to the highest rate of tax 
for such cumulative amount, subject to 
deductions for tax payments theretofore 
paid on any part of such amount. 


H. R. 10054. Introduced by Mr. 
Frear. Referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. (Amending the reve- 
nue act, net estate tax.) The bill pro- 
vides for a graduated tax of from one 
percent on a net estate of not in excess 
of $50,000 up to and including 50 per- 
cent of the amount by which the net 
estate exceeds $30,000,000. 


H. R. 10331. Introduced by Mr. Perl- 
man. Referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. (Net estate tax.) This 
bill is substantially the same as H. R. 
10054, with the exception that it imposes 
a tax of two percent on the amount of 
the net estate not to exceed 50 percent of 
the amount by which the net estate ex- 
ceeds $10,000,000. 


H. R. 10463. Introduced by Mr. Perl- 
man. Referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. In effect, the bill seeks 
to amend the Internal Revenue act so as 
to provide an increase of the personal 
exemption of a single person from $1,000 
to $1,500, and in the case of the head of a 
family or a married person living with 
husband or wife, a similar increase from 
$2,000 to $3,000, with the provision that 
a husband and wife living together shall 
receive but one personal exemption the 
amount of which shall be $3,000. 


MINERAL LAND SURVEYING.— 
Revised and enlarged edition. By James 
Underhill, Ph. D., mining engineer and 
U. S. mineral surveyor for the State of 
Colorado. Flexibly bound; 237 pages; 
43 figures. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York. $3.50 postpaid. 

A comprehensive treatise on the sur- 
vey and patenting of mineral land is em- 
bodied in the third edition of this valu- 
able work, which has been revised to in- 
corporate the practice of the present 
time. It describes methods in use in the 
surveying of mineral lands in the west- 
ern part of the United States, and is de- 
signed for the use of mineral surveyors 
and students of mining engineering gen- 
erally. 
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1,399,746—A. Campbell, Chicago, IIl., 
December 13, 1921, assigned to Enter- 
sa Railway Equipment Co. 

OrE Car having a large single dis- 


charge opening, the hopper sides and 
ends so arranged as to render the car 
self-clearing and to eliminate any crowd- 
ine of the ore as it is being unloaded. 


1,399,982—R. C. Newhouse, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., December 13, 1921, assigned to 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

TusBe for grinding ore in which 
the improvement consists in reconstruct- 
ing installed tube mills to permit utiliza- 
tion of an efficient charge of heavy 
grinding bodies where the mill was pri- 
marily designed for operation with a 
charge of relatively light grinding 
bodies. In this particular instance iron 
balls are substituted for flint pebbles. 


1,400,308—D. D. Moffat, 
Ariz., December 13, 1921. , 

FLOTATION PROCESS consisting in dis- 
tributing a flotation agent into air suffi- 
ciently to cause vaporization thereof and 
materially heat the resulting mixture 
and then forcing the same into the ore 
pulp so as to form a column of mineral 
bearing bubbles. 


Hayden, 


1,400,389-1,400,390—R. E. Trottier, 
Puteaux, France, December 13, 1921. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR CLASSI- 
FYING comprising supplyi ing the ore ina 
still classifying medium, in obstructing 
the downward movement by an inclined 
surface, subjecting the material as it 
passes off the said surface to the action 
of an upwardly moving current travel- 
ling at an angle to the said surface, pro- 
viding a downwardly extending outlet 
for the material which is able to pass 
through the upwardly moving current 
without being deviated thereby, provid- 
ing an upwardly extending outlet for the 


material which is freely carried along 
by the unwardly moving current, pro- 
viding an auxiliary downwardly extend- 
ing outlet for the material which is un- 


able to pass through the upwardly mov- 
ine current when presented in one posi- 
tion to the said current but is able to 
rass therethrough when presented in an- 
other position to said current. 


1,400,866-1,400,867—A. Campbell, Chi- 
cago, I)J.. December 20, 1921, assigned to 
Enterprise Railway Equipment Co. 

OrE CARs. 


1.400.910—R. H. Ransom, Jr., Newark, 
N. J., December 20. 1921. 

HYDRAULIC J1G SEPARATOR which pro- 
duces no suction or reverse flow of water 
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through the mixture to be separated, 
which insures the application of the suc- 
cessive water impulses throughout the 
entire area of the mass, and thereby 
eliminates any dead spaces, so as to pro- 
duce rapid and uniformly complete sep- 
aration, the mechanism operating uni- 
formly without intermittent strains. 


1,400,962—R. E. Leonard, Los Ange- 
les, Cal., December 20, 1921. 

DRILLING OIL WELLS by continuously 
maintaining a pressure in excess of the 
hydrostatic pressure by a body of fluid 
filling the well without circulation on the 
well and reciprocating a cutting bit in 
the well. 


1,401,055—B. H. Dosenbach, Butte, 
Mont., ‘and W. A. Scott, Chicago, Ill., 
assigned to Minerals Separation, North 
American Corp., December 20, 1921. 

FLOTATION PROCESS comprising intro- 
ducing gaseous bubbles into a freely 
flowing pulp conducting said bubbles 
while submerged to a breaking down 
region, applying fluctuating gas pres- 
sure to said bubbles to break them and 
release the mineral adhering to them 
and collecting said mineral in said 
breaking down region. 


1,401,129—J. Billings, Marial, Oreg., 
December 27, 1921. 
MINER’S CARBIDE LAMP. 


1,401,435—T. H. Palmer, Melbourne, 
Australia, and H. V. Searle and R. D. 
Nevitt, Broken Hill, New South Wales, 
Australia, December 27, 1921. 

FLOTATION PROCESS using elemental 
sulphur dissolved in a solvent and added 
in proportion not in excess of one half 
of one per cent to ore, thereby separat- 
in* one of such sulphides, the remainder 
of the ore being again submitted to flo- 
tation for the separation of another sul- 
rhide after adding a frothing agent. 


1,401,535—F. D. Gross, R. P. Akins, 
and J. W. Bucher, Denver, Colo., Decem- 
ber 27, 1921. 

FLOTATION APPARATUS AND PROCESS 
which consists in successively isolating 
and commingling definite quantities of 
a froth producing mineral containing 
liquid and air to thoroughly commingle 
and aerate the same, thereafter directly 
releasing said definite quantities of 
aerating liquid below the surface of a 
body of similar liquid to effect frothing 
thereof. 


1,401,593—-A. T. Drachenberg, Gulf, 
Tex., December 27, 1921. 

PROCESS OF MINING SULPHUR which 
comprises conducting an appropriate 
fusing medium into the formation con- 
taining the sulphur deposit and thereby 
melting the sulphur, and appropriately 
regulating the flow of said fusing me- 
dium upwardly through the formation 
by compressed gas forced into the for- 
mation above the discharge into the for- 
mation of said fusing medium. 


1,401,598—R. Gahl, Miami, Ariz., De- 
cember 27, 1921. 

FLOTATION APPARATUS comprising a 
tank having a porous bottom imperme- 
able to the downward passage there- 
through of ore vulp, means for forcing 
gas therethrough, partitions subdividing 
the tank into compartments, said par- 
titions extending to and being imperfor- 
ate in immediate proximity to the bot- 
tom of the tank and provided with open- 
ings above said bottom, said openings 
being in such number as to cause the 
pulp to flow in an even stream. 


1,401,733—G. Rigg, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, December 27, 1921, assigned to 
Mining and Metallurgical Processes Pro- 
prietary, Ltd. 

DESULPHURIZATION OF ZINC SULPHIDE 
OREs consisting of subjecting the ore to 
a preliminary roast and then to a blast 
roast, the preliminary roast eliminating 
sulphur to such a degree that the blast 
roast produces a porous sinter. 


1,401,759—F’.. Cartlidge, Claremont, N. 
H., December 27, 1921, assigned to Sulli- 
van Machinery Co. 

MINING MACHINE TRUCK having an 
improved and simplified loading and un- 
loading member adapted to cooperate 
automatically with the truck and mining 
machine during the movement of the 
latter toward or from the truck and 
adapted to be readily adjusted toward 
or from its operative position and car- 
ried during transport in a convenient 
position on the truck. 


1,401,769—H. H. Godfrey, Los Ange- 
les. Cal., December 27, 1921. 

APPARATUS FOR THE RECOVERY OF 
GoLp oR OTHER METAL from slimes, pulp 
or any electrolvte in aquaeous solution, 
means for subjecting the said solution 
to agitation while the electric current is 
passing therethrough, means for rapid 
elimination of the gas bubbles that 
accumulate on the surface of the anode 
and cathode, and means for adjusting 
the plane of the trough through which 
pulp passes under treatment. 
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Every Linde Warehouse is 


THE 


== 


The Linde Company has built a great business upon vision. 
It sees in each of the forty-six Linde Warehouses now in operation not merely a 
distribution centre, but a producing plant— fully equipped to make Linde Oxygen. 


Indeed with the exception of our original plant all of the twenty-nine Linde 
Plants which supply American consumers today were originally storage places. 
Every warehouse is carefully located with a view to adequately meeting 
the needs of oxygen users as the use of the oxy-acetylene process develops 
in that territory. 

It is such foresight that enables The Linde Company to provide a constantly 
increasing patronage with uniformly pure Linde Oxygen at any point, in any 
quantity and when wanted. 


The nearest District Sales Office will gladly furnish you with complete informa- 
tion as to Linde prices and sales plans. 


For Your Convenience 


Distributing stations in every important industrial center. 


At Your Service 


District Sales Offices in these cities: 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND DALLAS 
BOSTON MILWAUKEE ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST. LOUIS 

NEW YORK 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


BALFOUR BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF OXYGEN IN THE WORLD 


a Potential Linde Plant 


| Vy, | 
| 
wor 
\ 
| 
| 
, 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 


Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
k 
General El 1 Electric Co., Schenectady, 


AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo 


APPLIANCES ENGINEER- 
ING 


Lunkenhiemer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ARMATURES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wastin, house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSAYERS 


Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana boratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 

rgh, Pa. 

Union Assay Office, Inc., Box 1446, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BALL MILLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BATTERY -CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. | 


BIT SHARPENERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES | 
Atlas Powder C 


Broadway, 


» 7? 


ton, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Giant Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

National ~<eeg & Powder Co., Den- 
vee, 


BLOWERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Penna, 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Penna. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Inc., 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton. 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. C 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 


CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Inc.. 


| CAR DUMPS 


& Equip 


Car-Dump 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., 
Barnesville, Ohio. 


CAR-HAULS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Cinein- 


Mine ment & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 

{iw Mfg. » Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain = Ithaca, N. Y. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

CHEMICALS 

R Ch 2 J 


& 
Co., 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


CHEMISTS 


Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 
Robt., & Co., Insurance 


Chicago, Ill. 
boratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


Union Assay Office, Inc., Box 1446, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Clinchfield Coal Corp,, Dante. Va. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- | 


phia, Pa. 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Wholesale Coal Co.,Pittsburgh, Pa 


COAL CRUSHERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg. -» Chicago. ni. 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Il. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co.,Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. 


| COAL LOADING MACHINES 


Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
‘enn. 


| 
| 


MINING MACHIN- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, li. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 

mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Geant 


P 
rora, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunk Co., Cinci i 
Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

COILS (Choke) 

Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Aad 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


Electric Co., Schenectady 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co .- 

Denver, Colo. 

CONCRETE REINFORCE- 

MENT 
American Steel & Wire Co., 

cago and New York. 
CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Chi- 


Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
CONTRACTORS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
CONTROLLERS 


oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Broadway, 
Co., 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
— St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Se ph Aa Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


Co., Au- 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


P 
rora, Ill. 


——_ 
— 
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NewYork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 


Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” 
Gold and Tin Dredges 


“EMPIRE” 


Prospecting Drills 


Office 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


PLACER 


Mining Equipment 


SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 
LINES, GIANTS 


Works 
Yonkers, 
N.Y. 


OB Wheel and O-B Harp 
(Patented) 


O-B Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Combine To Cut Costs 


If you want to compare the price of a “run-o’- 
mine” wheel with O-B Trolley Wheel, divide 
the O-B price by two. For, as a rule, mines 
which use O B Wheels count on twice as much 
life from them as from the wheels they for- 
merly used. 
A good wheel needs a good harp. 
O-B Harp pivots freely and trails easily. It 
helps straighten out the kinks in the trolley 
| wire and gives the wheel a chance to deliver all 
| the life there is in it. 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt |Roller-Bearing | 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a few 
specifications of the car 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


+ Hits 
| 
3 
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CONVEYORS, COAL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
York City. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


ow Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


CONVEYORS, PANS AND 
FLIGHTS 

Hend:ick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Pa. 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 
COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 
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Louis, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Pa. 
CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, hio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Step d Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co. mnelisvi 


ville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Chio. 


CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N.Y 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical | 


Company, 709 Sixth Avenue. New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine & Supply Co., 

Roberts Se Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Li. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Me. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., 
Oh io 

DRAG LINES 


Cantos, 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas | 


Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 
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DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo 


Ingersoll- Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK . 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


——— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Union Electric Co., * Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
DRYERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg.”Co., Milwau- 
ee. Wis. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Il. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
-» Connellsville, 


DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Giant Powder Co.,Wilmington, Del. 

National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo 


DYNAMOS 


Electric Co., Schenectadv, 


Lo., 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicaro, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EJECTORS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
—— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
General E Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. - 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


>» 
Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, io. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westingh ouse ” Fllec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Union | Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
cora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


P 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


p Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
ELIMINATORS 
Nicholson, W. H. & Co. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-C halmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, fis. 


ENG INEERS 
R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Mo. 


1l Broadway, 


Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
| Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 


mond, Ind. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


McCor- 
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EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmi: Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., W ton, 
Giant Powder Co.,Wilmington, Del 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 St., 


Wilmington, Del. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


‘a. 
Westinghouse Elec., & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


P 
rora, Ill. 


FILTER CLOTH METALLIC 

United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

FILTERS, PRESSURE AND 
CONTINUOUS 


United Filters Corpn. + 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 
Cont Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 
W. Erie St., — 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
De Colo. 


mver, 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salie 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

GEARS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 
ouse Elec. & Mfg. 
i 


Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GRINDING BALLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply Coe., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUY LINES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, II. 


| HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
Co., Mansfield, @hie, 


= | 
| 
__| 
t— 
— 
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| ACCURATE WEIGHTS 


May Mean the Difference Between 
Profit and Loss 


No weighing device has ever proved more satisfactory than the old-fashioned beam scale 
when time can be taken by a reliable and skilled man to bring it to a perfect balance. 
But time is not always available, nor is the man in charge of weighing always reliable 
and skilled. And the weigher can make mistakes detrimental to your interests as well 
as against the miners. 


The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder removes all possibility of error in weigh- 
ing by eliminating the human element from the weighing operation and by automati- 
cally printing on a paper tape the weight of each load passing over the scale. 


With platform scales of proper length, cars need not be stopped, but can be accurately 
weighed while moving at a speed of three to four miles per hour. 


Where weighing is done in hopper or weigh-pan the recorder can take care of the loads 
as fast as cars are brought up. 


Send for catalogues and data on representative installations 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND RECORDING COMPANY 


4101-4105 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 


H k th Wh | For Economy Use 
ocKkensml ee Hercules Flotation Oil 

e Some advantages of Hercules flota- 
an ine ar 0. tion oil: 

1. Every shipment is uniform. 

2. It is economical— because it 
recovers a high percentage 
of concentrate from every 
ton of ore. 

We are prepared to put at your 
service an unlimited, dependable 
supply of uniform pine oil, made 
under strict chemical control, so 
meet your needs. 
We invite correspondence from 


(Pittsburgh District) | Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 


Steel——Composite——- W 00d 


those who are interested. 


Naval Stores Division 
HERCULES POWDER co. 
Wilmington Delaware 


. 120 Broadway, New York 
Sales 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Offices 1012 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 


1019 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utab 


HERCULES 
Pine Oil 


Produced Under Chemical Gntrol 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue “M” upon request 


23 \ 
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HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Cone Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
is 
Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., © 
ood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, ll. 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
York Cit ty. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ce, Wis 

Co., Connells 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

Li oO 96 Liberty St., 


United Iron Forks Co., Kansas 


Mo. 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


Broadway, 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 

Connellsville — & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells , Pa. 

& Bros., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

& Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
Cat Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Inc., 


INJECTORS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mikeccil Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Mikescil Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 


WIRE 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
Ohio Grass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


(Porcelain) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ott Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Elec. & 
ttsburgh, Pa. 


Mfg. Co., 
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INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


JIGS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


JOURNAL BOXES 


J. R, Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


"hae (Rotary Ore Nodul- 


Mfg. 


Co., Milwau- 
LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. .& Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEAD ORES 


American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
+ ang 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
o. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago, [ ' 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville. 
Tenn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & 

East Pittsburgh. Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

bs Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa 


Co., 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 
Cot Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


bet jouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

ttsburgh, Pa. 

MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

MICA 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


J. R, Fleming & Son Co,, Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
ic) 
Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Co., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
as Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


{ 
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MOTORS 
ba Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chi Ti. 
Wen house Elec. fg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


The Lunkenheimer Co , Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge 
York City. 


Corporation, New 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co-> 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham 
mond, Ind. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du_Pont Powder Co., The E. L.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Giant Powder Co.,W ton, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington 


PICKING TABLES 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bide. Chicago, Ill. 
Steph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


PIG LEAD 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERINGS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La"Salle 
St., Chicago, II. 


PIPE (Wood) 
— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
.» Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Giant Powder Cu., Wilmingion, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER SHOVELS 


Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
‘enn. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
ee, Wis. 


Co., Milwau- 
Mfg. 


Se Ad 


P Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


— 
__ ii! 
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LUNKENTEIMER 


alves and 
ngineering Appliances 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perm.- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 


_, ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 
Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 
tive Accessories, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 


mt LUNKENHEIMER 2. 


we es 
‘WORLD 
CINCINNATI 


EXPORT OEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 


LUNKENMEIMER 


32-28-8 
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CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 

Frogs, too, are a prolific 
SSS SE source of trouble to the 

mine manager. Despite 

the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 

CENTRAL 
frogs are permanently 
riveted to heavy steel 
plates. 


Riveted 
Plate 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Irvington Smelting and 


Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON t=3 NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 
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PRESSES 


United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way. New York City. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxeutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Co., 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
United Iron Works Co., 

City, Mo. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ceo., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

United Iron Works, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR | 


is. 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


LIFT 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
PUMPS, POWER 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
PUMPS, SAND 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
PUMPS, STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 

New ork City. 
PUMPS, VACUUM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

New York City. 
QUARRYING MACHINERY 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 


11 Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ROPE, WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 

and New York. 
Co., 227 


James H. Channon Mfg. 

W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
me Sons, John A., Trenton, 
ee t Wire Rope Co., Gen. 

ffice, 1301 Peoples Gas 

be Chicago, Ill. 
| ROTARY DUMPS 


| amen, & Equipment Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
| SAFETY APPLIANCES, 


& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
STEEL, REINFORCING 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 
iio. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


1301 | 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, | 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 


| Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 


| Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- | 


Kansas | 


mond, Ind. 


| SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
— St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


SCREENS 
| Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| SCREENS (Gravity) 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 


ATED SHEETING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wi 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
olmes & ros., Inc., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Gace Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 


| Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 
New York City. 


| SHOVELS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago | 


and New York. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Obi Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, I 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ROCK CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Col 


Co., Den- 


lo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, | 


N. Y. 
RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 


ton St., Chicago, iil. 
ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 
ew Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 
Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville 
enn. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
o. 


SKIPS 
Connellsville Mfg. 
Co., C Is 


nn 
Roberts & 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
SMELTERS 


Irvington Smelting & 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

*“SOLIDCAR”’ SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


io. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


& Mine Supply 
ville, Pa. 


Refining 


| SPLICE, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., Canton. | 


| Union Electric 


N. J. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas | 


Bidg., Chicago, Ll. 


Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canten, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Co., Pittsburgh 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 


| Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


| Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 

1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

oa Electric Co., Schenectady. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Mfg. 
kee, 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 


Co., Milwau- 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 
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TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns 
town, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Cope Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
| TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


| Westinghouse Elec. 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| TROLLEY WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chieago, IIL ; 


| TRUCKS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- | 


cinnati, Ohio. 


| Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., | 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Obio Brass C o., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Peoples Gas Bldg., 


TIPPLES 
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Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- | 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 570) 
Natural Bridge Ave.,St. Louis,Mo. 


TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS} 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co,,; Inc,, 
Scranton, Penna, 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

VALVES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


| WAGON LOADERS 


Chicago, Ill. | 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


| Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg,. Til. 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora. 


| TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 


Schaefer Co., McCor- | 


ETC, 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


| West bang Rail Co., -» Hunting- 
a. 


ton, 


TRAMWAYS 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 


| TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
rre, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 


mont, Pa. 


| WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


McCor- | WELDING APPARATUS, 


ELECTRIC ARC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WH ISTLES 
The Lunk 
nati, Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 
Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


Co., Cincin- 


| Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 


ing Mills Dept , 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill 


} Cone Electric Co., ‘Schenectady, 


Roebling Sons, 
Trenton, 


The John A., 


| Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Peoples Gas 


| WIRE ROPE 


1301 | 


A. pon ge & Sons Rope Co., St. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Peoples Gas 


_ WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


| Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen, 


Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
ZINC ORES 


American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
to » 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 


= 

| 
me 
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Something 
Different-- 


That’s the Holmes Helical Adjustable 
Loading Chute. Works equally well 
with shaker screens or bar screens. 
Adjustable to any height car, and al- 
ways at right angles with the car. 
Note the spacing between the fingers, 
which allows the fine coal to fall to 


the bottom of the car. Does a most 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


DANVILLE, ILL. | 


wonderful job of topping the car. | 


SURE] 


TO OPENG 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 


Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con-| 
struction— 

Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve 


ONLY 15 SECONDS 


interruption to air circulation when a trip of 25 sore travelling 10 
miles per hour passes throu 
perience and install CAN 


h ourdoor. PROFIT by 15 years’ ex- 
ON AUTOMATIC MINE DOORS. 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


| 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


BALANCED 


“MARCUS” 
COAL TIPPLES 


It is Well to Secure Our Design Before Building 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


| = 
| 
MINE 
— | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
i_§ | ENGINEERS Axo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
W. J. Lorine, President 
B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Donenr, Second Vice-President 
Tuomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 
DIVISION STAFF 
E.C. Porter, Convention Manager 
Grorce H. Batter, Counse 
Harotp N. Lawrie, Economist 
H. W. Situ, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
M.W. Kriecs Tax Division 
E. H. Putman, Chief Publicity Department. 
Ina L. Smuru, Asst. Publicity Department. 
E. R. Coomsss, Asst. to Secretary. 
DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorina, San Franciso, Calif. 
WELLS, Denver, Colo 
Danze. B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Taomas T. Brewster, St. Louis. Mo 
Cart Scnoxz, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 
E. L. Doxenr, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sipnery J. Jennincs, New York. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Ropzrt Linton, New York City 
James S. Doveias, Douglas, Ariz 
COMMITTEE 


Ww. J. Lornm Rosert Linton 
i J. Jennines, New York. 
COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OE MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 

A. M, C. 


Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42nd St. Bldg., New York City 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City 

W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City 

J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York City 
Daniel B. Wéntz, Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Il. M. & M. E. 

E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York City 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City 
Samuel Taylor, Second Nation Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 

Pa. 


TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, California 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minnesota 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Ala 
A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Missouri 
Nelson Franklin, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 


H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., 157 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Alaska 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Bart L. Thane, a8 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J.E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City 
an H. Manning, 15 West 44th St. .. New York City 
E L. Doheny, te ig! Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter D as, New York City 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Washington 


D.C. 
George Otis Smith, U. 8. Geological Survey, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 


W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif, 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minnesota 
D .C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Car Scholz, Charleston, W. Va 
8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 

J. F. Callbreath, my og Mining Congress, Munsey 

Bldg., Washingt on, D. C. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


COAL EXPORTS 
-: Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 
ity 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C, 
John C, Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C, 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 17 
Battery Pl., New York City. 


G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman, 

233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Geo. E. Holmes, Viee-Chairman, 

15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
R. C. Allen, Kirby Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miama, Oklahoma. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


N. Y. 

John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

R. Norris, 520 Second Nat’l Bank Bidg., 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
J. C. Dick, Dooly Block, Sale Lake City, Utah. 
A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ea Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
s f- Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Cot Pee, Virginia Land Bank Bldg., Charleston 
. Va. 


A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 


— L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 


Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, Illinois 
E. Cabin Creek Cons. Coal Co., Kayford, 


C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White Coal 
Mi mapa Company, Windber, Pa. 


Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Co 

Pa 
W.J. Montgomery, Manager, Ventilating Dept., Jeffre 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Boainows Dept., 
General Co., Schenectady, N 


C. A. Cabell, V. P., Carbon Fuel Compas. Kanawha 
National Bank tlds Charleston, W. Va 


me Henry Mace Payne, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
ity. 
Underground Transportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 
Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitte- 
burgh, Pa. 


Graham Bright, cme Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburg’ . 


Joseph Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F.C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


D. F. Ry General Manager. Connellsville Manu- 
re Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, Genera] Supt., Hicks’ Coal Companies 
Leechburg, Penna. 

- Milliken, President. Industrial Car Mfgrs, Inst., 
68 William St., New York City. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 

Frank 8S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River Min- 
ing Co., Kittanning, Pa. 


T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment Dept., 
St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
C. A. Cabell, Chairman 


Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Benton, I I. 
E. Zern, Mining Byglacn and Editor “ Mining 
Pittsburgh, P: 
Scholz, General Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


> Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
0, 


J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 

M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wm. O. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. 8. McKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill 

‘arnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. Co., 


E. K. Bowers, Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams S8t., Chicago, Jil. 


John G. Smyth, Cons. Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 


Drainage 
E. D. Knight, Chairman 


M. C. Benedict, Consulting E Johnstown, Pa. 

Walter D. Stockley, Fairmont, 

E. F, Austin, Manager nag As Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., "Pittsburgh, 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr Nokomis Coal Co., Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, Til 
W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman Pump 
‘& Su ply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Sat. of Indus- 
trial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. ¥. Wert, Mine Drainage eee Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., y, Tennesse 

J. H. Edwards, Electrical En ov. Enkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

L. D. Liman 4 Mining Engineer U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter D. ‘Btockiey, 1225 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

M. Spillman, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp,. 
Harrison, N. J. 

Roscoe N. Woltz, Electrical Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va. ey 

Henry E, Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 320 Sec- 

Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. H. Matthews, care M. A. Hanna & Co.. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ventilation 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman 


J. M. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes Barre = Co.. 
Willkes Barre, Penn. 
Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union. Arcade 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J.C. Gaskill, Consolidation Coal om Fairmont, he Va 
Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, A 
. Lyman, 1 Supt., Madison Coal 
Glen Carbon, 
C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebcnsburg Coal Co., Ebens- 
burg, Penna 
=>. Washer, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes Barre, 
enna 
H. Bert Wright, 
Va. 
Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “ Mining 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Henry Mace Payne, Chairman 


G. F. Osler, G. 8. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. A. Bishop, G. S. Porahontas Cons. Collieries, Poca- 
hontas, Va 


Pocahontas Fuel Co., Poca- 


_ | 
| 
— 
— 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers 
of 


ASSAYERS’ C. P. LITHARGE 
AND TEST LEAD 


OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 
Copper 


sé Q”’ 
Electrolytic 


“<P, Ca” 
Casting 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 
Improved Breaker Machinery 


for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Robert W. Hunt 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Jno. J. Cone 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
8,12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 

40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Dont Trust to blind 
Luck. Use _ discretion, 
post unmistakable SIGNS 
of Danger and Caution. 
Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE — educate 
wiping wanp employee and public 
in Safety. 

Reduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility Premiums and increase efficiency 
by posting and using 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


. SCAIFE & SONS 


PURIFICATION 
SOFTENING &® FILTRATION 


AND SCAIFE 


SYSTEMS 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


= — 
— — 
== 
== 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922—(Continued) 


¥. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American Fuel 
Denver, Colo. 
up, Neston. General Manager, St. Paul Coal Co., 
F. G. Morris, G. .< Coal Mines, Republic Iron & Stee 
Co., Sayreton, Ala 
= A. Kendall, Chiet Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois. 
‘Warren R. Roberts Wrigley Building Chicago, Ill. 
Rudoiph H. Kudlich Asst. to Chief Mechanical Engr. 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Hubb Bell, 316 Hudson St., New York City. 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 
Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R. R., Scranton, Pa. 
en uperintendent, 
cout -» Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va 
‘Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bl., Chicago, 
L. C. 4800 Forbes 8t., Pa. (Bureau of 


Power 
. A. Pauly, Chairma 
D. C. Box 913, Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. 8. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


Colo. 
H. F. each, Cons. Engr, 2330 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 


M. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bi. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

- Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 

E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


w. 
wv. — Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 


Ga 
Jeanioes, & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Pott, 

Ww. Cc. “with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 
H Chief Engineer, Bureau of 
Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 

ing Co., Pittsburgh, P: 
A. J. Nicht, Allis Chsheese Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
— H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 


Chasiee Dodes Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 
Legrand, , Birmingham, Ala. 
Weodwatd, Electrical Engineer Anaconda 
Seee ing Co., Butte, Mont. 


Mine Timbers 
(In process of organization.) 
Welfare 
(In process of organization.) 
Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 

8. W. ‘Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
ining & I Equipment. 
T.A. "Pesber, St. Louis Steel Compsny, St. 
Mo.—Representing Underground Transporta- 


L. oo “Tracy, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Mine Drainage. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting ee rent Birmingham, Ala 
—Representing Power Equipment. 

. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Underground Power Transmission. 
G. F Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Outmde Coal Handling Equipment. 
METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 

B. Braly, General — North Butte Mining 
yo 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Montana. 
William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Anaconda 
ween Company, Butte, Mont. 
William Conil Inspector, Dept. of Safety, Cleve- 
land-Cliffe | Tron ‘Co. Ishpeming, Mich. 
H. h, 1408 Bank Bidg., Salt Lake 
ity, 


Gerald’ | ll Phelps Dodge Corp. Douglas, Ariz 
Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Clifis Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 
T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Anzona Mining Co., Bisbee, 

Arizona. 
Chas. F.. Willis, Editor, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arizona Mng. Journal, 


Welfare Work 
Chas. F. Willis, Chairman. 
E. F. Irwin, Homestake Mng. Co., Lead, S. D. 
Stanley L. Arnot, Plymouth Cons. Gold Mines, 
Plymouth, Calif. 
H. C. Henrie, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 
Geo. A. Stahl, 603 Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
John L. Boardman, Butte, Mont. 
Mine Drainage 
(In process of organization.) 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly. Chairman 
Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif 
Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 
Queen Br., Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 


O. J. Egleston, Manager, U 
ry Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. 8. Elayer, Generai Foreman, Arizona Commercial 
Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 


Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, 


Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspira- 
tion, Ariz. 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass 

Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, aioe Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz % 


Marks, Stope Box 1676, United Verde 
xten. erome, Ariz. 


8. Smelting, Refining & 


Mining Co., 
Earl natn, Foreman, Clay Mine, Arizona Copper 
Co., Ltd., Morenci, Arizona. 
Frank Ayer, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
0., es De Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 
Ww. Pn Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Arizona 
Copper Co., Ltd., Metcalf, Ariz. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. 8. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Col 
H. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Chicago, 


R. A. Scott, 8. M. Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. 

T. C. Baker, Asst. Gen’l Mgr., The Mexican 
Corpn., Edificio LaMutua, Mexico City, Mexico. 


Inner Commitlee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Sleel 


Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma, Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

HH. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Copper 
Co., Ray, Ariz 

Arthur Copper Queen Br., 
Phelfs Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

Geo A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Dill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, A as Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 


George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz 

E. M. Morris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Supstintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 

Branch, Phelps Dodge Corp., Bis' bee, Aris. 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Copper 
Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Son., Mexico, 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea Cons. 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. 8. Calland, Managing Director, Companie de Real 
del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. 
Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Arizona 

Mining Co., Warren, Arizona. 
Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 
John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 
Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Mng. Co., Calumet, Mich. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper Com- 
pany, Morenci, Ariz. 
Orr Woodburn, <4 First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, A 
A. A. Krogdahl, efety Engineer, Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Virginia, Minn. 
J. Johnson, Homestake Mining 
ompany, Lead 
H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 
Butte, Mont. 
Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
Robert E. Tally, General Su ae. United Verde 
Copper Company, Clark: 


G. W. Barnhart, Ma: jer, San_ Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, 


C. B. Lakenan, General Seheigin Nevada Cons. ‘Cop- 
per Co., McGill, Nev. 
H. G. 8. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engineer, 
Hurley, N. Mex. 
T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Geo. Mieyr, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 
M. Curley, Gen’! Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 
Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief — ean Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Box 15, Inspiratio’ 
D. Harrington, care Bureau of oom Denver, Colo. 
Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Smelter 
Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
W. A. Rowe, Gilat Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich 
E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. 
we. Sons, care General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


E. Legrand, Comsetiing Engineer, Phelps Dodge 
Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Tenn Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of ~ a Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ari 

A. 8. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating De 7S 
re Copper Mining Co., Drawer 1375, Butte, 

on’ 

Walter C. Browning, 

Ariz. 


Magma Copper, Superior, 


g Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 

H. E. of Sales, The Thew Shovel 
Co., Lorain, 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Copper 
Company, liami, Ariz. 

Albin F. Victor, Monee Bas Sales, Lake Superior 
Loader Co., Duluth, 

H. DeWitt Smith, Sassi of Mines, United 

Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

R. W. Macfarlane, Mining Dept., Longfellow Div., 
Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Ariz. Mng. Co., War- 
ren, Ariz. 


Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 


W.G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 


Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Aris. 

W.S. Boyd, Manager Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, Aris. 
T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper Co., 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
G. W. Nicholson, General Supt., United Verde Exten 

Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Butte, Mont. 
Laboratory, 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

J. C. Dick, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Herculese Mining Co., 
Wallace, Idah». 

H. L. Norton, Phelps Corporation, Douglas, Arizona. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer Calumet an3 Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Michigan. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 12J 
Broadway, New York City. 

Joint Committee on Coordination 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman. 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 

C. E. Watts, Windber, Pa. 

E. D. Knight, Kayford, W. Va. 

K. A. Pauly, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 

Arthur Notman, Bisbee, Ariz. 

William B. Daly, Butte, Mont. 

Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Arizona. 

Joint Publicity Committee 

Representing Coal Mining Branch: 

Becker, Evanston, IIl. 

. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Representing Metal Mining Branch: 


Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
No. 1870 Hudson E. 38th Street and 3-140 General Motors 
Terminal Building Lakeside Ave. 

Courtland 3354 Prospect 1776 Market: 5627 


WHOLESALE COAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


Bell Phones: Grant 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 


CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, 
145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 
Phone 262-M South 6692 No. 44 Main Street 
Phone 107 


STONEGA COKE AND COAL 


COMPANY 
IN 


C. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Stonega and Roda Coal 


OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BIG STONE GAP, VIRGINIA SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
SHIPPING PIERS AT 
CHARLESTON, S. C. and NORFOLK, VA. 


BUNKERING AGENTS—WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Cable Address—“*‘STONEGA” 
NEW YORK BUNKERING AGENTS FOR CHARLESTON, S. C., and SAVANNAH, GA. 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORPORATION, .. 17 Battery Place, New York City, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 
Hull, Blyth & Co., Ltd., Lloyd’s Ave., London, Eng. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P.M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 
Mt. Lookout Harry E 
Sterrick Creek Northwest 


Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh ) 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning 


Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 


Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
veut 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE 
STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient, Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DENVER LEXINGTON, KY. PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
Robson-Prichard Bldg. Fidelity Mutual Bldg. Caxton Bldg,.508S. Dearborn St. Gas & Electric Bldg. Fayette Nat. Bk. Bldg. 584 Union Arcade Bldg. 808 Post St 
Canadian Representative: Powley & Townsley, Ltd., Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


Attorney-at-Law 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hofman 


DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 


Patents 
HOFFMAN BROS. B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
PUNXSUTAWNBY, PA. 16 years in the examining corps of the 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Can Lo} SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemists 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 
Box 1446 Salt Lake City Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives H. F. RANDOLPH 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 
Hammond, Ind. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


BRATTICE CLOTH, PIPE COVERINGS, 
MICA AND ELECTRICAL INSULATION 
Asbestos and Rubber Packings, Gaskets, Cloth, Tape, 


Yarns, Tubing and Cord, Brake Linings, Clutch Facings 
and Brake Blocks 


Catalog B Now Ready for Distribution 
MAIN OFFICE 


‘ 156 No. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brattice Cloth plant in the West PLANT AND WORKS 


WABASH, INDIANA 


The only complete Asbestos Textile Mill and 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Ameling Prospecting Company, H. R.................... 25 
American Cyanamid Company. 4 
American Mine Door Company......................... 27 
American Steel & Wire Company....................... 8 
American Zinc Lead & Smelting Company.............. 16 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company..................... 14 
Atlas Powder 15 
Car Dumper & Equipment Company.................... 33 
Central Frog & Switch Company....................... 25 
Chicago Perforating Company............. 33 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Company............. 23 
Du Pont de Nemours & Company, E. I................ 10-11 
Goodman Mfg. Company. 7 
Hercules Powder 18-23 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Company.............. 23 
Holmes & Brothers, Robert... 27 
Indiana Laboratories Company ..................+2e00. 33 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 12 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works................... 25 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, The................. Cover 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company................... 32 
Leschen & Sons Rope Company, A....................: 13 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company................... 8 
19 
New York Engineering Company......................- 21 
Pennsylvania Smelting Company....................... 29 
29 
Roberts & Schaefer 27 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John 25 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company............... 6 
Scaife & Sons Company, William B..................... 29 
12 
Stonega Coke & Coal Company.......................-- 31 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Company........................ 29 
Streeter Amet Weighing & Recording Company......... 23 
United Metals Selling Company........................ 16 
West Virginia Rail Company. ..... 29 


Wholesale Coal Company 


Wilmot Engineering Company.......................... 29 
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MUNSEY BUILDING 


The American 
H#ining Congress 


Service 


The DIVISION OF TAXATION 
The DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


The DIVISION OF PRECIOUS AND RARE 
MINERALS 


The BUREAU OF MINING ECONOMICS 
The DAILY INFORMATION SERVICE 
The STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— 


The Height of Coal Vein Is 
No Obstacle to the Use of the 
Jeffrey 38-A Pit Car Loader 


Conveyer shown on top of car close to roof, loading in very low coal 


By looking closely at the top illustra- 
tion, the conveyer loading end of the 
Jeffrey Pit Car Loader can be seen 
above the car close to the roof. 


It is the only machine which will load 
coal in a low vein. 


It can be used to advantage in room 
and pillar work as it is light, self-pro- 
pelling and easy to move from place to 
place. 


The 38-A Loader can be made for 
various heights. In making inquiry, be 
sure to give gauge of track and voltage. 
Height of ties and rails, height and 
length of coal car, space between top of 
car and roof. 


Send for Catalog No. 336-E if you do 
not have a copy. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. Co. 


958-99 NORTH FOURTH STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


JEFFREY 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey 38-A Pit Car Loader going into low place 


Where the 38-A Loader is used in wide places, coal is pulled onto conveyer by means of a scoop operated by a manila rope 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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